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The Obligation of the Farmers’ Institute to the Country Woman, Boy and Girl 


Director of Agri- 
lowa State Col- 
Association 

Workers, 


By W. J. Kennedy, 
cultural Extension, 
lege, before American 
of Farmers’ Institute 
Washington, D. C.) 
institute work, in its va- 
ous forms, has been of untold value 
the American farmer. Through 
is agency a great stimulus has been 
ven to crop and live stock pro- 
nection. New and very helpful meth- 
s have been introduced. A great 
al of attention has been given to the 
hportance of using all the modern 
bnveniences, such as improved ma- 
hinery and convenient barns and sta- 
Advatage bas been taken of 
device which 
the animal or to 
in 


Farmers’ 


es. 
ery new 

D the comfort of 
Bssen the labor of the attendant 
harge. 

In too many instances, however, the 
animals have been given priority over 
the coutnry woman, the country boy 
and the country girl. 
it should be. Phe time is now at hand 
when the farm woman, the farm boy 
and the farm girl must be given a 
square deal. We will never 
much progress in solving the problem 
of why the boys and girls leave the 
farm until we eliminate the chief 
causes for their dissatisfaction 
farm life. In my judgment, more than 


ninety per cent of the boys and girls, 


who leave the farm and go to the 
towns and cities, do so because of the 
drudgery and seclusion which their 
mothers have been compelled to en- 
dure. | 


During my entire life I have been 
very closely identified with farm con- 
ditions. I have seen all sides of the 
same, thus I feel fairly well qualified 
to suggest some of the fundamental 


reasons as to why the country woman, | 
the country boy and the country girl, 


become dissatisfied with farm life. 


They are as follows: 

1. The great amount of work which 
is drudgery, due to the absence of la- 
bor saving devices in the homes. 

2. The lack of social privileges. 

3. Inadequate and misdirected 
cational facilities. 

4. The. decadent condition 
country churches. 

5. Impassible condition of our coun- 
try roads at certain seasons of the 
year. i} 

Where such conditions prevail, and 
I am sorry to have to say that they 
are far too common, you cannot blame 
the women and the children for wish- 
ing to leave the farm and move to 
the town or city. 


edu- 


of our 


One of the greatest problems before | 


our American people for solution to- 
day is the making of country life 
more liveable and fascinating. In 1800 
almost 90° per cent of our people lived 
on the farms and but some 10 per 
cent in the towns and cities. Today 
almost. two-thirds of our people live 
in the cities and towns and but bare- 
ly one-third on the farms. Since 1900 


would lend! 


This is not as, 
make | 


very 


for , 





our cities and towns have natal 9 
three persons for every one gained by 
the rural districts. At 
tame we have too few producers of 
‘ood products in proportion to the 
pumber of non-producers or consum- 
In the years gone by the great 
was to find a foreign mar- 
ket for our food products. Today, 
things have reversed and the real 
probiem is to find enough of the prod- 
ucts to feed our own people. Unless 
present day conditions are radically 
changed, and that in the very near 
future, the problem of feeding our 
American people will be a most se- 
.10us matter. 

What part is the farmers’ insti- 
tute going to take in the solving of 
this problem? This is a matter wor- 
| thy of our most careful consideration. 
‘In some states the farmers’ insti- 
tutes and agricultural extension work 
are making real progress in this di- 
‘rection. It is a case where we must 
Casi aside past notions and policies 
and meet the issue squarely. The 
country womap, the country boy and 
the country girl are worthy of the 
best that the institute system 
affords. It will mean a new work— 
a broader and more permanent insti- 
tute system. These problems cannot 
be solved in a two or three-day ses- 
sion each year. 
‘manent organization, some well-de- 
fined line of activity for almost every 
day in the year. 

The successful farmers’ institute of 
the future will be in the hands of men 
and women who are organizers in the 
fullest meaning of the word. Infor- 
mation will be imparted through the 
use of illustrated lectures, exhibits 
and demonstrations of anveducational 
!and practical nature. Co-operation 
in all phases of the work and be- 
|} tween the people in the various com- 
, munities will be necessary. The day. 
of the farmer and his family living 
unto themselves and solving their 
own problems fast 
;and must give away to 
|\life where all will share each other’s' 
‘burdens to a great extent. 


ers. 
problem 


is 


| Institute workers must so arrange 
and present their work that a stimu- 
lus for better and more 
ideas of farm life will result 
the same. In considering the prob- 
lems of the farm home, illustrated 
lectures, exhibits of household neces- 
sities and convenient devices and prac- 





presented: . 


1. Labor saving devices in the kitch- 
) en. 


2. The use of mechanical power for 
washing, ironing, churning and sweep- 
ing. 

3. The installation of a modern wa- 
ter and sewage system. 

4. The installation of a modern 
heating and lighting system. 

5. The presentation of carefully 





and 
the present ! 





They demand a per-7 





, the two greatest of our industries 


disappearing | 
community ' 


o. 28s | 
civilized 
from j 


; system to meet the needs of the 


tical demonstrations on the how and, 
why of the following things should be | 





worked out seen for a comfortable 
practicable farm home. 

6. Sensible suggestions on the deco- 
rating and furnishing of the farm | 
home. 

7. Helpful hints on the planning and 
adorning of the farm lawn. 

Any system of rural organization 
fails in its purposes when it does not 
consider the vital necessity of human 
companionship for the families in the 
rural homes. This is a phase of 
country life which has been very 
greatly neglected. It should be the 
institute workers’ aim to overcome 





this negligence by creating an ambi- 
tion and incentive toward a more ideal 
condition. This may be accomplish- | 


j}ed by the presentation of plans and | 


outlines which will 
sire on the part of 
troduce some of the 
ties: 


stimulate a pad 
the people to in 
following activi- 
1. Provision for a social center at| 
school house or community. hall, 

The formation of locai literary 
societies, singing schools, spelling 
matches and home talent plays. 

3. Base ball, foot ball, lawn tennis 
and basket ball for the boys and girls, 

4. Provision for a Victrola with 
good records in the schools and the 
homes, 

5. Urge the importance of good pic- 
tures in the schools and homes. 

6. Encouragement of birthday par- 
ties and seasonal parties, especially 
for the younger children. 

Efficiency is the modern watchword 
in all lines of work. To insure the 
highest degree of efficiency we must 
have highly skilled experts. This de- 
mands special training in our educa 
tional system. In many of our rural. 
districts it will mean a re-organiza-| 
tion of our school work. Our farm | 
boys and girls are worthy of a school 
| training which is outlined and taught 
in such a way as to thoroughly dignif 





j 
| 
| 


azg- 
riculture and home-making. 

The farmers’ institute should de- 
, mand better schools for the boys and 
girls and should furnish suggestive 
ways and means for improving the 
mind and the intellect and develop- 
ing the initiative of our rural people. 
A great deal may be accomplished 
in this direction by inaugurating the 


}center for 
| chure sii should be used and worn out 
}and not 


; problems of our rural people. 


wy | plished 





following lines of work: 

1. A re-organization of our sehoct | 
farm 
boy and the farm girl. 

2. Township and traveling libraries. 

3. Lecture courses and study clubs 

4. Boys’ and girls’ club work along 
agriculture and home-making lines. 

5. Domestic science and domestic 
art shows, 

6. Corn and grain shows, colt shows, 
poultry shows and trait and vege 
table shows. 

7. Cooking and sewing contests for 


girls. : 
8. Corn, grain, live stock, 





poultry, 


fruit and vegetable judging conteats 
for boys. 

9. Essay writing and spelling con- 
tests for boys and girls: 

10. Corn, grain, fruit, poultry and 
live’ steck growing competitions for 
boys. and girls. 

It is claimed that in-many se¢tions 
of our ¢ountry more than on@halt of 
our rural people have no affiliation 
with church. This is a truly Ja- 
mentable condition of affairs. The 
boy and girl who have néyer enjoy- 
ed the association of a good Sunday 
School have been deprived of an in- 
fluence and early training which 
counts for much in their later life. 

This offers another fertile field for 
the institute worker. The church 
building should afford an excellent 
our institute meetings. 


a 


allowed to rot out. The folk 
lowing are some of the things most 


| urgently. needed. inthe valennenee oF 


our rural church work: 


1. A useful church bata 30 
planned and located that it may aise 
serve as the community social center. 

2. The employment of @ minister 
who knows rural conditions and Who 
is in full sympathy with and loves to 
do rural church work: 

3. Community, township and county 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. orgahiza- 
tions with county secretaries. 

In conclusion I wish to direct your 
attention to the fifth but by no means 
the least important reason for the 
dissatisfactions of our country women 
and children for farm life—that is the 
road problem. Without fairly good 
roads at all reasons of the year, it is 
next to impossible to remedy our 
present day troubles.in reference to 
the social, educational and . chureh 
The use 
of the automobile has already aceom- 
wonders for our farm people 
With a better system of country 
roads its use can be greatly enlarged. 
Every farmers’ institute organization 
should get back of a sensible toad 
plan because in this day and age of 


|invention the distance between the 


farm home and the town, rura! church, 
school, Community center or the oth- 
er farm homes of the neighborhood, 
is measured not by miles but by the 
condition of the roads. 





The probability that England an@ 
America will. be brought closer to- 
gether in point of time before the 
new year is out is increase@ by the 
fine performance of the big Lusitania, 
which has come driving through a 
wintry ocean at increased speed; 
ing to changes in her propellers. — 
spite of head seas and 


knots for eight 
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GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 
Pen No. 
hatched 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
1 of six Brown Leghorn May 
pullets laid during the past seven days 

7 


24 eggs against 27 the week before. 
And pen No. 2, same number of pul- 


the past seven 
36 the week be 


same breed, laid 


days 27 eggs against 


lets, 


fore. The falling off in the egg out- 
put is due to nature of hens to lay 


a clutch of eggs and then hateh them. 
As the Leghorn breed are non-sitters, 


they do not become broody when they 


stop laying, but simply take a “lay- 
off.” And the length of time they 
are idle depends on the corn ziven 
them by their keeper. If well fed, 
as they should be, in about five or six 
days, they will commence laying 
again. One of my Brown Leghorn pul- 
lets showed a disposition to broodi- 
ness. But I am doing the incubating 
myself. I set the first machine on 
103 eggs December 12th, at 6 p. m.,, 
all from the Brown Leghorn pullets, 
mated with a cockerel of same age 


(May hatch this year). They tested 


on the 7 day of incubation 85 per 
cent fertile, and this is considered a 
good per cent for pullets laying in 


But we are having pleas- 


This 


winter time. 
ant weather for the time of year. 
machine due to hatch on January 
3, 1914, and I expect to make broil- 
ers of the chicks for the April market. 

Machine No. 2 on Decem- 
ber 18th, 6 p. m., with 52 Barred P. 
Rocks and 50 B. Leghorn pullet eggs, 
102 eggs. This is a mixed lot. Some 


is 


was set 


incubator operators claim that eggs 
of heavy and light breeds mixed, do 


well, but I don’t know that 
it cuts any figure. The hens will 
hatch them mixed. This machine 
due to hatch on the 18th of January. 
Machine No. 3 will be set on Decem- 


not hatch 


is 


ber 25, so that the hatches will come 
out about seven days apart. The 
chicks will be cared for in fireless 
brooders. E. W. GEER. 


Mo. 


Farmington, 


GUINEAS IN DEMAND. 


A good demand for voung guinea 
fowls is reported in nearly all the 
large markets. Old birds never sell 
for as good prices as young ones. 


During the fall and winter months a 


plump young guinea brings 40 to 60 
cents in large markets. In the ho 
tels and cafes, they are served as 
pheasants. The guinea is a good sub- 
stitute for this game-bird, which is 


so rapidly disappearing. 

The flavor of a plump young guinea 
is equal to that of the native pheasant, 
and the guinea is quite easily fatten- 


ed. The best time to hatch guineas 
is during June and July. They can 
not endure much cold. They may 


be hatched as late as September, but 
require more care. the eggs un- 
der a common hen, and feed the chicks 
about as you would feed young turkey 


Sel 


poults. 
RATION FOR EGGS. 

With 365 working days for the hen 
every year and the average egg pro- 
duction about 90 per hen, there is a 
chance in a large percentage of the 
flocks for more systematic effort in 
breeding, feeding and weeding out 


old stock. Here is a good egg ration: 
Buttermilk, corn, rolled oats, grit oys- 
tershell, alfalfa and beef scrap. Get 
a laying strain of poultry, feed th‘s 
ration, house the birds in a sanitary 
nouse, and biinz the production up 
to 150 or 200 eggs per hen per year. 





FANCY POULTRY FOR THE 


FARMER. 

Though the care and feeding 
poultry are of prime importance. in 
iguring on profits, much depend 
upon the birds themselves. The bei 
ter the stock, the greater the profi 
can be made if the business is hat 
dled properiy. There are si ‘ 
reasons for this. In the first plac 
mongrel stock can never be made a 
productive as pure-bred stock, no m: 
ter how good the care and feeding 
the birds haven’t it in them. This 


understaod 


be 


farmers, 


coming to generally 
among and 
very promising from the fact that the 
mongrels are fast disappearing, 
places taken by th 
breeds, o! there are 


the outlook is 


the 
being standar 


which many tha 


are capable of producing wonderful 
results. Observation leads one 

think, however, that there is still far 
too little care exercised in the selec 


tion of strains, but this is being stead 
ily overcome and the weeding out 


the poorer specimens. Too great car 


cannot be taken in this respect, and ;¢ 
the farmers are learning that the 
amount of care used determines re 


sults, they are acquiring the most im 


portant knowledge of the new poul 
try culture which is in some sec 
tions of the country revolutionizing 


not only the poultry business, but the 
entire industry 
the general agricultural 


farming because of 


advancement 


that must necessarily accompany de 
velopment in any one branch. 

Thus many steps have been taken 
by the average farmer, tn the right 
direction, and by the circulation of 


agricultural papers and state and go\ 


} 


ernment agricultural documents, this 
new knowledge is being more gener 


ally circulated, with the most gratify 
ing results. It is rapidly becoming a 


matter of general knowledge that the 
poultry business has yet to be de 
veloped to anything like the point 


where the supply will be equal to the 
demand, and that the possibility o 
overdoing this business is 
remote. While present conditions ex- 
ist, there no why any per 
son who available land and the 
disposition to work in a scientific man 


extremels 


is reason 


has 


ner, devoting a fair share of tim 
to study, can make money with por 
try. The secret of success lies it 
beginning in a small way and 

creasing the business only as knowl 


edge and experience are gained, 
the application intelligently 
ern methods and principles at all 
tinies with painstaking care and pe! 
sistency. The entire 

business lies in persistent, unfaltering 


of mod 


secret of the 


intelligent work every day in the yea 


Without these there can be no great 
profit in poultry, or little else be 
side discouragements and eventually 
failure, if profit alone is the ired 
end. 

But to return to the original sub 
ject, there is more money in high- 
grade poultry than in any other, what 
ever the object may be. If one is 


fancier rather than a commercial pou! 


the best birds he can get at the start 





* dollar 


; market 


tryman, and cares more for the look. 
of his birds than anything else, he 
must breed solely with that end in)! 
view, developing the blood lines of 


Breeding in this way, without resort- 


ing to new blood, very beautiful, high- 
may be obtained by 
relatives to each other, 
ut the will not be a heavy 
laving strain, and with fanciers 
this is not usually the object, ani it 
not often that large poultry plants 
devoted wholly to this line of ‘*usi- 
And it is well that this 
ihe present high values of prize 
maintam 


coring birds 
breeding near 
result 
most 


is sv, 


not be 


would be no great 


vinning birds could 


ed, and there profit 


hn raising 





birds for exhibition purposes 
is i the 

greatly 
that 


at 


side of business 





is a 
not 
and for 


interest 
many 
the country 


does often 


farmer, reason 


of the birds exhibited 


fai would not score high in compar 


ison with strictly show birds. 
reason why 


have 
be 


birds 


rhis, however, is no 


should not 2OvVUd 


that 


the ftarmer 


adinired 
will 


will 
and 


birds 
shown, whieh 
pl 
reasoh why he 


Wherever 


demand good ices, and there is no 


should not demand 


200d prices 


stock and eggs 
The day 


dollar cockerel 


for 


breeding purposes. 


and 


the 


hen 


is no longer with us. It is true that 


even now sometimes 
this 


difficuli 


good birds may 


be 
but it 


bought moderate figur: 


for 





to get much 


the 
from really 


not 


better prices if one has birds 
+ 


may easily 
id stock It 


bree ad 
costs no more to breed 
than ¢ 


rear a two ne 
' 


hat is worth only a dollar, except che 


dollar bird 


and 


origina! outlay and the additionai care 
necessary to weed out all but the 
best birds. I have proven that myscl: 
and have aiso proven that I can sel 
ittines of eggs from my yards 2t on 
dollar a sitting, while my neighbors 
who have good birds are selling them 
for 50 cents; and when I raise the 
rice to two dollars, | am confident 
iat I shall be able to sell all tne 
eges I can spare, at that price. This 
because I am constantly improving 

my stock by selection and elimination, 
bi ing truer to color and size each 
yenr, and at the same time increasing 
the egg production, both most im- 
tant features, while I am confident 
that this year’s hens of my neighbors, 
hich are producing the 50-cent eggs, 
re no better than those which pro 
duced them last vear. It takes time 
to increase the value sufficiently to 
raise the prices materially, and I be 
lieve many breeders ask more for 
tock and eggs than they are worth, 


! worth will make itself known 
will bring the price it de 


expe 


but rea 
and 
served. | 
that 


quality 
learned from 
there plenty peo 

willing to pay a good 
article, and this 
pays to cater to. 
this kind is 
one really has the kind 
higher 
of average 
about 


be 


have 


rience are of 


who 
for a 


} . 
ple are 


good is 
trade it 
customers 


price 
the class of 
To 
not 


ot 


secure of 
difficult it 
warranting a price 
than that asked for stock 
valne The only secret 
that the articles sold 
the price, and everything must be ex- 
there be 
no disappointed customers. It is well 
little farther than that and 
give one’s customers a little better 
than they expect, for then once a cus 
More than 
more 


stock 


ic is 


must werth 


actly as represented, so that 





to 


20 a 


tomer, 
that, a 
than likely to lead others to your door, 


always a customer. 


satisfied customer is 


and of all methods of advertising, this 


the most valuable. 
It 


followed 


is 
if everybody 
practice, the 
glutted with 


might be said that 
this theory in 
would soon be 
high-grade stock and there would be 
nothing left at the old low prices, 
that table eggs would advance corres- 
pondingly in price, and that eventually 


there would be but one grade in the 











market and only a moderate demand 
for that, for the great majority would 
eventually be supplied. But this can 
never be, and it does not seem nee. 
essary to explain why. There are 
too many strictly market pou!try 
plants and too many satisfied farmers 
who will never change their methods, 
to make any great difference in the 
market supply. While a few are mak. 
ing the best of their opportunities to 
raise high-grade stock for which they 
will demand and receive high prices, 
the majority will continue to dispose 
of their products at the market price, 
whatever that may be. 

Those who follow these suggestions 
will be well-paid for their trouble -- 
if. L. Goodwin, Phillips. 

GIVE CHICKS ROOM. 

To obviate crowding the smaller 
with the larger chicks, feeding coops 
or should be provided. Either 
wooden crates made of lath so nailed 


pens 


on that only the little chickens can 
get into them or pens inclosed with 
small mesh wire netting will answer 
the purpose. When these pens are 
provided the little fellows can eat 
their meals in quiet without being § 
knocked and pecked around by the 3 
big ones. The latter can be fed out- 
side the pens or, if any hens are * 


around to worry them, a pen can be 


provided into which to throw their 


feed. 


SEPARATE AILING FOWLS. 


It is wrong to allow sick fowls to 
roam with the rest of the flock. They 
not only spread disease, but they will 
be annoyed by the stronger ones ané 


will not get sufficient food or atten- 
tion. It is usually the most economical 
in the end to kill a bird that shows 


signs of disease, but in case of a val- 
uable bird a special pet an effort 
may be made to save it. It should be 


or 


treated at the first signs of the dis- 
ease or it will be difficult to effect a 
cure, 


LOOKING FOR GOOD FENCE? 





for 
We & 
re- 


If so, send 
this catalogue. 
acknowledge 
ceipt of this very 
attractively illus- 
trated catalogue of 
Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fence from 
Kitselman Bros. of 
Muncie, Indiana. 
This catalogue con- 

of testimonials from 
all over the United J 
now using Kitselman § 








number 
farmers 


tains a 
satisfied 
States who are 
Brothers’ Fence. 

Get acquainted 
Brothers’ product. They have been 
manufacturing wire fence for years 
and have established a reputation for 
themselves. Each and every rod of 
their fence guaranteed to satisfy 
the purchaser in every respect. 


with Kitselman 


is 


Their advertisement may be found 
on page 7 of this issue. Write them 
for this handsome catalogue. Ad 
dress Kitselman Brothers, Box 238, 
Muncie, Indiana. 








:, BARRED P.ROGKS 


200 fine ones; $1.00 each 
for cockerels or pullets. Als 
M. B. Turkeys. 


MRS. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Roanoke, Mo. 
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GLEN RAVEN POULTRY FARM. 
e — of the great layers and choice 
ruits. 





Bges for hatching at all os 


Brown Leghorn and Barred P. 





fowls, both young and old, for salé 
time. 









Baby chicks in sprin Place oF 
der now. Circular free. Write 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 
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ROCKS 


$1.00 each 
ullets. Also 
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CREAM of the 


HOOD FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We had 
twelve cows finish yearly authenti- 


cated records in October and Novem- | 


ber. These cows ranged in age from 


a. 
two years one month, to seven years 


ten months. Average age of the twelve 
is two years nine and a half months, 
average production 8,439 Ibs. 
milk, 539 Ibs. 5 oz. butter. All twelve 
wkere sired by three bulls bred at 
Hood Farm, as follows: 

Four by Hood Farm Pogis 9th, three 
by Hood Farm Torono, five by Hood 
Farm Torono 20th, the latter bull now 
has fifteen R. of H. daughters, which 
makes him the leading son of Hood 
Farm Torono, who now has 47 R. of M, 
daughters and is the only bull of the 
breed the sire of five cows that have 
each made 800 lbs. butter in a year. 

J. E. DODGE, Mer. 


KEEP DAIRY HEIFERS. 
Choice yearling heifers have been 
selling at the packing centers at $7 
to $7.75 per cwt. Such offers are 
often a temptation to the owners of 
fine dairy bred heifers to ship to mar- 
ket. Such action is bad for the dairy 
industry and can do the beef business 
but little good. 

When the price of beef cattle goes 
up and the demand for stocker, feed- 
er and fat cattle gets to a point where 
all classes are wanted, the farmer 
should hold on to all his heifers and 
cows for later he must have them to 
restock the farms and keep the mar- 
kets supplied. 

The wise farmer already knows this 
and prepares for the future. He never 
lets his sales of stock run him out of 
the owner of dairy heifers when beef 
prices soar high. It has always proved 
to be a good business method in times 
of great demand to only those 
females of undesirable breeding or pro- 


sell 


ducing qualities, for later the best 
females are sure to be needed in re- 
stocking. 


Live stock and the dairy business 
have been good for the past two years 
or more and indications are that they 
will continue to be profitable for many 
years to come. The owner of the cow 
is the one who can obtain the mar- 
ket’s money for the cattle supply de- 
pends upon the calves produced. 

This is truly a time for profitable 
livestock farming—so keep the heifers 
for they are the foundation of the live 
stock business. 


KEEP THE COWS CLEAN. 

The body of the cow should be kept 
clean. There probably is no greater 
source of contamination to milk than 
that of dust, hairs, manure, or excreta 
falling from the body of the cow into 
the open milk pail during milking. 
The types of bacteria which are found 
associated with this filth are capable 
of producing very objectionable 
changes in milk and its products. 
Their activity is greatly increased by 
the favorable conditions which, we 
have noted, exist in warm milk. Any- 
thing which tends to favor this ac- 
cumulation of filth on the cow’s body 
should be removed and the cow kept 
clean, particularly about the flanks 
and udder. This can be done very 
efficiently and easily by keeping the 
long hairs clipped from the flanks 
and wiping udder with a soft cloth or 
sponge. 

The clipping of the flanks keeps the 
hair short and does not favor the ac- 
cumulation or retention of filth. That 





11 oz. 


! 


| 


| 





with a 


ly and easily removed 
|} comb and brush than if the hair were 
long and had the manure worked into 
!it sufficiently to form a more or less 
‘ filthy mat. 


curry 


In addition to keeping the cow's 
body, especially during milking, free 
from dust and filth the barn should 
be free from dust and well ventilated. 
The feeding of hay or any other feed 
stuff just preceding milking, which 
will leave the atmosphere of the barn 
full of dust, should be avoided. Suf- 
ficient time should be allowed between 
the addition of feed to the feed boxes 
and the time of milking to permit the 
dust to settle. 


DUCTION IS CLAIMED FOR 
A DULUTH COW. 


from Duluth, 
Red Polled 


A recent dispatch 
Minn., claims that Pear, a 
cow, owned locally, is the holder of 
two world’s records today. The test 
began one year ago. During the year 


Pear yielded 13,001 pounds of milk 
and 605 pounds of butter fat. The 
latter is equivalent to about 726 
pounds of commercial butter. The 


was 

the 
con- 
among 


best previous record for one year 
515 pounds of butter fat. Also, 
aggregate yield for four years 
stitutes a new world’s 
Red Polled cows for that 


record 
time. 


BUTTERMILK IS POPULAR. 





As a beverage the use of buttermilk 
in this country is increasing, for al- 
ready in large cities there is a good 
demand for buttermilk in hotels, at 
lunch counters, and at soda water 
stands. In some European cities but- 
termilk is to some extent replacing 
beer. An ordinary glass of butter- 
milk contains about as much nutri- 
ment as two ounces of bread, a goo 
size potato, or a half pint of oysters. 

The chemical composition of butter- 
milk varies more or less according to 
the composition of the milk from 
which it is made, but on the average it 
contains about the following percent- 
ages: Water, 91; protein, 3; fat, 0.5; 
carbohydrates, 4.8; ash, 0.7 per cent. 
It thus contains about the same food 
constituents as skim milk, but it has 
an added hygienic value because the 
protein is more easily digested than 
the protein in skim milk, and there- 
fore is often prescribed by physicians 
for children and invalids, especially 
those suffering from intestinal trouble. 
Protein being the most costly of food 
ingredients, is the one most likely to 


be lacking in expensive meals, and 
this is the nutrient which both skim 


milk and buttermilk supply in a cheap 
and useful form, and when taken with 
bread or used in cooking they form 
a very nutritious addition to the diet. 
Two and one-half quarts of skim 
milk or buttermilk contain about the 
same amount of protein as one pound 
of round steak, and costs about one- 
quarter as much. Two quarts of the 
milk have a greater nutrient value 
than one quart of oysters. The nutri- 
ment in the form of oysters would cost 
30 to 50 cents, while the skim milk 
would have a value on the farm of 


WORLD’S RECORD OF MILK PRO- | 


Dairy News 


i STOCKER VS. FEEDER. 


Stockers Are Cheaper to Buy and 
Cheaper to Keep. 
Stockers are much easier to pur- 
chase than feeders, because the latter 
are more in demand. 

“ Not only can stockers be purchased 
than but they 
very until ready 
the feed lot. The stockers are 
given nothing during winter ex- 
cept the waste left by the feeders, and 
daily to keep 
the feeding pe- 
160 days, only 
corn are needed to 
supplement the waste. As far as the 
cost of pasturing is concerned, it has 


more cheaply feeders, 


can be kept cheaply 
for 
the 


bushels of 
condition. If 
estimated at 


two 
them in 
riod is 


320 


corn 


bushels of 


been estimated that when rent is 
placed at $4 an acre, it will not cost 
more than $10 to pasture a stocker 


until the be; 
doubtful 
win- 
carload of 


from the middle of May 
December. It is 
method: of 


ginning of 
if a 
tering 
stockers could be devised 

Great should be exercised in 
{the purchase of stockers to obtain ani- 

profitable type. Steers 
short in the legs, deep in 


economical 
summering a 


more 
and 


care 


mais of a 


which are 


the body, and which possess good 
frames and wide, short heads are de 
sirables.—Ray P. Speer, University 
Farm, St. Paul. 


FEED THE YOUNG COW WELL. 


The best forecast of the future dairy 
cow is the number of pounds of feed 
received from weaning time until two 
vears. old. The ratio the 
productive capacity of the cow and the 
care given her during the growing 
period is quite constant. Constitution 
and capacity can only be gotten ‘by 
supplying the necessary building re- 
quirements. Large, strong are 
the results of care while heifers. The 
dairyman must be both a breeder and 
feeder. Improper feeding defeais the 
very objects sought by breeding. The 
dairy cow is a highly specialized ani- 
mal, and like all specialized animals, 
there is a tendency toward reversion, 
this tendency increasing with the 
more, highly developed and improved 
animal. Scant feeding causes as rap- 
id reversion toward the unimproved 
type as does careless breeding. 

The animal must adapt itself to its 
surroundings, and reversion is no more 
than adaptation; so if the food supply 
is not sufficient, the greatest develop- 
ment, which means the greatest effici- 
ency, is not possible. 


between 


cows 


Milk a leaking cow three times a 
day. 





Study your cows and sell the board 
ers that do not pay. 





gently. A 
the first is 


cow 
al- 


Treat the heifers 
properly treated from 
ways without vices. 
are not paying for 
hold a little examination 
you are to blame. 


If your 
their feed 
and see if 


cows 


vicious. 
nose. 


Be careful if the bull is 
Dehorn and put a ring in his 
Do this before someone is hurt. 


Calf raising is a necessity on every 


HOGS AND CORN. 

By C. D. Lyon. 
| Quotations, Cincinnati, Nov. 28, 
(1913: “Hogs, tops, $7.60-$7.80 per 
| cwt. Corn, No. 2 yellow, 75-77 cents 


|} per bushel.” 

While it is possible, with extra: 
good hogs, extra good corn and an 
extra good man to do the feeding, to 
get fourteen pounds of pork out of a 
bushel of corn, the average farmer is 
satisfied with ten pounds, while tens 
of thousands do not make _ nine 
pounds. Taking the average price of 
hogs as $7.70 per cwt and of corn 76 
cents per bushel, the extra good feed- 
er would make a meat profit, the av- 
erage feeder come out even, and the 
9-pound man lose about Z% cents a 
bushel on each bushel fed. The loss 
of oné 200-pound feeder would let the 
fourteen-pound man out about even 
on a bunch of fifteen hogs, while it 
would put both the nine and the ten- 
pound men in a hole. 

Every hog man knows that the 
profit is in the first 100 pounds of 
and if that is made on cheaply- 
grown pasture, it is possible to enter 
profit at the end, even on the basis 
|} of a ten-pound per bushel gain; but 
the contrary, if the first 100 
|} pounds has been made in.’small lots 
lor pens feeding, or if the 1004 
pounders have been bought on the 
market, little or no profit will result. 
| With a great many men, the feeding 
is simply a matter of selling the corn 
at home and retaining the fertility on 


hog 





| 
; on 


by 


}the farm, We knew several such 
men, one in particular, who alwa.s 
|buys 50 to 100 hogs of 80 to 125 


pounds each and feeds out the corn 
grown on his farm—sometimes buy- 
ing both corn and hogs. He tells me 
that he does not make a dollar one 
year in ten by buying both corn and 
hogs, but thinks that it_pays him by 
adding fertility to his soil. 

Supply and demand cuts no figure 
in prices, as the organized packers 
pay just what they choose, and if hog 
cholera could eliminated so that 
every pig born would go into market 
a 200-pound hog, the poor man would 
not be able to buy his meat a cent a 
pound cheaper nor, in my opinion, 
would the farmer have to sell his 
hogs any cheaper than he does now. 

We have all of us seen hogs go 
down, down, down, in the face of de- 
creasing receipts, and have also seen 
them go up, up, up, with receipts in- 
creasing; we have seen hogs sé@ll at 
$7.50 per cwt. with corn at 45 cents 
per bushel, and we have seen them 
sell at $5.50 per cwt. with corn at 85 
cents per bushel. 

Hog raising and hog feeding look 
promising at the present time, and 
vids fair to De remunerative, but at 
the same time there is no future in it 
for any of us who grow both corn and 
hogs unless we make the 100-pounder 
at minimum cost. 


a 


PEAS FOR PIGS. 


be 


Unthreshed peas may be made a 
valuable winter feed for hogs by leav- 
ing the crop in the field until the 
vines are well cured, when they are 
gathered without being cut with the 
common rake used in haying. There 
are a few vines left where the rake 
starts, but as soon as a quantity has 
gathered upon the teeth, they are tak- 
en up clean with but little scatterings. 
They may be fed fro mthe stack dur- 
ing the winter without threshing. 





A cement feeding floor comes pret- 





dairy’ farm. It is the only econom- 
ical and safe method of keepng a 
herd. 


ty high in the first place, but it will 
pay for itself in a short time in the 
saving of feed. 




















which does adhere can be more quftk- 


from two to four ounces. 


634676 


Keep your fences in good repair, = — 
for a cow that geis into the habit of and Abherfeen Angus. We breed 
walking through old dilapidated fences them large & smocth, Our friends 
* made them famous. J. P. Visser- 
is very hard to break. ing, Box 9, Alton, Ill. 
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ST, LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





L. T. Elliott of Jersey county, IIL, 
had a load of straight cattle that sold 
at $8.10 by Union Commission Co. 


T. M. Prevo of Pulaski, Iowa, had 
two cars of hogs on Monday’s mar- 
ket that were sold by Hess. 

W. Y. Pickard of Obion County, 
Tenn., had a consignment of cattle on 
Monday’s market to the Milton-Mar- 
shall Com. Co. 

A six-legged Holstein steer was a 
freak animal exhibited at the Stock 
Yards Monday. The two extra legs 
came out of the shoulders. 

J. L. Zoll, of Fulton County, Ill., had 
a car of hogs on Monday’s market that 
were sold by Rogers-Nicolls Com. Co. 
at a very satisfactory price. 

Arnold Bros. of Pettis County, Mo., 
had a shipment of one load of cattle 
on Monday’s market which was sold 
by the Milton-Marshall Com. Co. 

J. R. Crouch & Co., of Stoddard 
County, Mo., were represented on the 
market Monday with a car of hogs, 
consigned to Milton-Marshall Com. 
Co. 

Judge Ben Jewett, of Cooper coun- 
ty, Mo., was on Monday’s market with 
two cars of cattle that were sold by 
Woodson & Fennewald Commission 
Co. 

A. D. Muse, of Madison county, 
Tenn., shipped in a car of cattle 
to this market Monday, consigned to 
the National Live Stock Commission 
Co. 

C. S. Murdy of Weldon, Iowa, had 
two cars of hogs to Hess Commission 


Co., which sold at very satisfactory 
prices. Mr. Murdy is a Chicago ship 
per. 


J. F. Burrell, of Macoupin Co., IIL, 
had a shipment of mixed cattle to the 
Stock Yards Monday that sold at sat- 
isfactory prices by Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann. 

Hollenback & Hower, of Greene 
county, Ill., had a consignment of cat- 
tle to the Union Commission Company 
Monday that sold at _ satisfactory 
prices. 

Lee Williams of Stoddard County, 
Mo., was a visitor on the market Mon- 
day with a shipment of 3 cars of cat- 
tle, consigned to Milton-Marshall Live 
Stock Com. Co. 

St. James & Dupuy, of Lawience 
county, Ark., marketed hogs Monday 
at $8.05, which is a good price for 
Arkansas hogs. Fry, Hanna & Harri- 
son handled the sale. 

W. J. Carter of Ipava, Ill., topped 
the market last Friday with a load of 
hogs averaging 235 pounds, at $8.15. 
Woodson & Fennewald Commission 
Co. handled the sale. 

R. E. Cash, a regular shipper of 
Pike county, Mo., was on the market 
Monday with one load of hogs that 
sold at $7.95 per hundred by Nally- 
Wells Commission Co. 

W. R. McGrew of Clay County, Ark., 
livestock buyer and who raises good 
hogs, was in with 2 cars of hogs and 
a car of cattle Monday, consigned to 
Rogers-Nicholls Com. Co. 


G. W. McLane of Wayne county, 
Mo,, a regular and extensive shipper 
to this market, marketed hogs Mon- 
day at satisfactory prices through the 
agency of Fry, Hanna & Harrison. 

Beach Barton, Jr., a well-known 
young farmer of Pike county, Ill., was 
on the market last week with a car of 
hogs of his own raising that were sold 
by Nally-Wells at $7.85 per hundred. 


J. E. Slepp, of New Madrid county, 
Mo., was represented on Monday’s 
market with a car of cattle and two 
cars of hogs, which were sold by the 
National Live Stock Commission Co. 


Buster & Summers, of Macon coun- 
ty, Mo., was represented by Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Company with a choice 
car of hogs Monday that were sold 
at $8.10, which was the top of the 
market. 


Wm. Rexroat of Cass county, IIL, 
well-known Illinois shipper, was rep- 
resented on the market Monday with 
a car of steers that sold for $8.10 per 


hundred by  Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Co. 
G. A. Brownfield, Cooper County, 


Mo., one of Missouri’s largest stock 
shippers, was on the market Monday 
with 3 cars of cattle and 2 cars of 
sheep which were sold by Woodson 
& Fennewald Com. Co. 

A. O. Washington, of Calloway coun- 
ty, Mo., had a car of cattle on the 
market Monday, including heifers at 
8% cents, and bulls at 6%c. The Na- 
tional Live Stock Commission Co. 
handled the consignment. 

T. P. Harrison of Callaway County, 
Mo., marketed short fed steers at $8.15 
Monday. Fry, Hanna & Harrison 
Com. Co. handled the consignment. 
Mr. Harrison was also buying feeders 
to take back to the country. 

Ed. Hermens, of Greene county, IIl., 
had a load of steers on Monday’s mar- 
ket which averaged 962 lbs. and sold 
at the top of the market, $8.75 per 
hundred by the Union Commission Co. 
Mr. S T. Booth made the sale. 

J. Frank Miller, a well-known and 
regular shipper, of Macon county, 
Mo., was on the market Monday with 
a car of cows and heifers which sold 
at the top prices for their kind. They 
were sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann. 


Teagarten & Pray of Corydon, Iowa, 
extensive shippers to this market, 
were represented on the market Mon- 
day by a shipment of hogs averag- 
ing 237 pounds, which were sold at 
the top, $8.10, by the Moody Com. Co. 


C. H. Mumford of Callaway county, 
Mo., one of Missouri’s most prominent 
stockmen, was on the market Monday 
with two loads of sheep and one load 
of cattle, which were sold by the 
Woodson & Fennewald Live Stock 
Com. Co. 

Malloy Bros., heavy shippers from 
Clark county, Mo., were on the mar- 
ket Monday with a car load of cattle 
which they expressed themselves as 
well pleased and that they made 
money on the sale by Blakely-San- 
ders-Mann. 

J. C. Rhew, a well-known Arkansas 
shipper, topped the quarantine divis- 
ion with a shipment of four cars of 
cattle, aggregating 727 head, Monday. 
The National Live Stock Commission 
Co. sold them to the packers at $6.70 
per hundred. 

D. L. Gilpin, of Waverly, Ill., had a 
shipment of 75 hogs, averaging 242 
pounds, on the National Stock Yards 
market last Friday that bought $8.15 
per hundred, the top of the day’s mar- 
ket. They were sold by Woodson & 
Fennewald Commission Co. 

John Sinclair of Jefferson City, Mo., 
an extensive shipper to this market, 
was on the market Monday with a 
shipment of 84 hogs, averaging 242 
Ibs. and sold at $8.10, the top of Mon- 
day’s market. Moody Com. Co. hand- 
led the sale for Mr. Sinclair. 

J. E. Goodwin of Saline county, Mo., 
was on the market Monday with one 
load of steres, 20 head, averaging 
1259 Ibs. Mr. Goodman fed these cat- 
tle for five months and was well 
pleased with the sale made by the 
Shippers Live Stock Com. Co. 


H. L. Buford, of Shelbyville, Mo., 
was here in person today with a 





consignment of hogs to Hess Commis- 


sion Co. He is one of the largest 
shippers to this market, but seldom 
visits us. He had a load Monday 
that sold at very satisfactory prices. 


T. A. Barrows, a regular patron of 
this market from Clark county, Mo., 
was down Monday with a car of sheep 
and a load of cattle consigned to 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commission Co. 
Mr. Barrows wore the usual smile 
that indicated a pleased shipper, and 
he said he would return soon. 


Brown Morrison of Fayette County, 
Ill., were here Monday with a ship- 
ment of 800-pound steers and heifers 
mixed, which were sold by Woodson 
& Fennewald Com. Co. at $8 per cwt. 
Mr. Brown is one of _ Illinois’ most 
prominent young cattle feeders, and 
his excellent judgment indicates that 
he will be a leading cattle man. 


J. H. Starr, an extensive sheep feed- 
er, possibly the largest sheep feeder 
in Missouri, was a visitor at the Stock 
Yards Monday, accompanying a ship- 
ment of three double decks of sheep 
and lambs, which were sold by Moody 
Commission Co., including 283 lambs 
at $8.15, the top of the market. Mr. 
Starr is marketing from 6 to 10 cars 
of sheep per week of his feed of 30,- 
000 head. 


The Rafferty Com. Co. announce in 
this issue the engagement of Mr. 
Frank L. Ayers of Marshall, Saline 
County, Mo., as office manager. Mr. 
Ayers is well and favorably known in 
his section of Missouri, and his many 
friends will be glad to know that he 
has been appointed to this important 
position by this well known commis- 
sion firm. He will give his friends 
the glad hand when they come to the 
National Stock Yards. 

F. E. Baker, the well-known feeder 
of Whitehall, Ill., was on the market 
Monday with cattle, hogs and sheep. 
His cattle shipment consisted of 21 
head, averaging 1442 pounds, that 
went to the St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 
at $8.60. “These were branded Kan- 
sas cattle,” remarked Mr. Baker to a 
representative of the Live Stock Re- 
porter. “I fed them ear corn and 
5 pounds of cottonseed cake daily, and 
they gained at the rate of 3 pounds 
to the steer each day. I did consider 
sending these beeves to Chicago, but 





am glad that I brought them here, 


for I got as much, if not more, than 
they would have brought at the North. 
ern market.” Mr. Baker is one of the 
biggest sheep feeders in the West. 
Last year he handled 34,000 head, and 
this year his total will reach 30,000. 
He specializes largely in New Mexican 
stock. He says the New Mexican 
flock masters have been selling lambs 
and wethers with great freedom the 
past year or two owing to their fear 
of free wool, loss of free range, etc. 
As a result, in the Roswell district 
everything has been very closely sold 
off with the exception of breeding 
ewes. Mr. Baker says that on this ac. 
count it looks like high priced lambs 
another year in that part of the 
southwest. 





UNITED STATES COMMISSION 


Study Methods of Production, 
Slaughter and Marketing of 
Meat. 





To 





Secretary of Agriculture Houston 
has issued notice of the appointment 
of a special committee of experts to 
conduct a general inquiry into various 
factors which contribute to the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory meat production 
conditions in the United States. The 
announcement by the secretary pre- 
scribes that the committee will in- 
vestigate “especially in reference to 
beef, with a view to suggesting ros- 
sible methods for improvement.” Tha 
personnel of the committee included: 

Dr. B. T. Galloway, assistant secre- 
tary of Agriculture, chairman; Dr. H. 
J. Waters, president of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College; Prof. C. F. 
Curtiss, dean and director of Iowa 
State College; Prof. H. W. Mumford, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. A. D. Melvin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; and Dr. T. T. Carver, Direc- 
tor Rural Organization Service, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 

The work of the committee, it is 
stated, will center largely on the study 
of economic questions involved in the 
production, slaughter and marketing of 
meat. As the first step, the commit- 
tee will investigate the changes with- 
in the last two or three decades which 
have increased cost of production and 
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the centralizing of the meat indus- 


try. 

Among important considerations to 
be inquired into will be the taking up 
of the public lands, the effect of the 
capacity of the range, especially on 
the remaining public lands and forest 
reserves, with a view to suggesting 
changes in the laws to make the pub- 
lic lands of greater use in cattle rais- 
ing. The committee also will give spe- 
cial attention to the economic changes 
in meat production and distribution 
brought about through the centraliz- 
ing of slaughtering and meat prepara 
tions in large packing establishments 
and the changes in transportation and 
similar matters which have resulted 
from this centralization and other 
causes. 

U. S. CROPS OF YEAR WORTH 10 

BILLIONS. 

Washington, December 29.—Ten bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of products, five 
billion dollars of cash income—a 
bumper year in spite of droughts and 
other setbacks—is the 1913 record of 
six million American farms. 

The most successful year of hus- 
bandry in the United States brought 
forth $6,100,000,0000 worth of crops, of 
which $2,896,000,000 were represented 
by cereals alone, and $3,650,000,000 
worth of animals sold and slaughtered 
and animal products. The value of 
the 1913 crops is twice as great as 
that of 1899; more than a billion dol- 
lars over 1909 and substantially great- 
er than 191%. Of all the crops, how- 
ever, it is estimated that 52 per cent 
will remain on farms where they were 
produced and that 20 per cent of the 
animal production will remain. On that 
basis the cash income is estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture au $5.,- 
847,000,000. 

But despite a record year of crop 
value—although the record of produc- 
tion has fallen—and ‘the fact that the 
number of farms has increased 11 per 
cent since 1910 until there are esti- 
mated to be 6,000,000 farms in the 
country, the department in a discus- 
sion of the subject made public today, 
does not take the view that a lower 
cost of living will fe'llow as a conse- 
quence. 

Living’s Cost Not Lower. 

“However desirable increased pro- 
duction on farms may appear to be 
from the consumer’s standpoint, it 
does not follow that such increased 
production would result in any in- 
crease in the cash income per farm 
or per capita of farm population, or 
that prices paid by consumers would 
be any lower,” says the report. “Had 
the total production in 1913 equaled or 
exceeded the 1912 production, it seems 
probable that the cash income per 
farm would not have been greater 
and might have been less than in 1912; 
but it is extremely doubtful whether 
the cost to the consumer would have 
been any less, because retail prices 
are promptly raised on a prospect of 
under-production, but are very slow to 
decline if there is over-production. 

“The long line of distributers and 
middlemen between the farmer and 
the consumer are in a position to take 
advantage of the market and to a cer- 
tain extent control the market in both 
directions, because they are better or- 
ganized to keep informed of crop and 
market conditions and to act more 
promptly than either farmers or con 
sumers, who are not organized and as 
individuals are helpless. 

“The high prices paid by consumers, 
ranging from 5 to nearly 500 per cent 
in some cases more than the farmer 
receives, indicate that there is plenty 
of room for lowering the cost of farm 
products to consumers, and at the 
same time largely increasing the cash 
income per farm without increasing 
farm production. 


“This condition is undoubtedly a 


marketing problem which will have to 
be solved by better organizations of 
farmers and improved methods of mar- 
keting. When, as the result of such 
organization and improved methods, 
the price of farm products can be 
maintained at a higher lever without 
increasing the cost to consumers, 
farmers will be justified in increasing 
the output of their farms with a fair 
prospect of realizing reasonable profit 
on their investment of time, labor and 
money, which in the aggregate is enor- 
mous,” 

Corn, with a value of $1,602,000,000, 
comprised 28 per cent of the value ot 
all crops, although the volume was 
under the record. The other princi- 
pal crops, with values, are given in 
the order in which they come. 

Cotton, $798,000,000; hay, $797,000,- 
000: wheat—the largest crop ever 
raised in this country—$610,000,000; 
oats, $440,000,000; potatoes, $228,000,- 
000; tobacco, $122,000,000; barley, $96,- 
000,000; sweet potatoes, $43,000,000; 
sugar beets, $34,000,000; Louisiana 
cane sugar, $26,000,000; rye, $26,000,- 
000: rice, $22,000,000; flaxseed, $21,- 
000,000; hops, $15,000,000, and buck- 
wheat, $10,000,000. 

“In quantity of estimated production 
the record has keen broken by wheat, 
rye, rice, sugar beets, beet sugar and 
the total of beet and cane sugar. Of 
the remaining crops, oats, barley, cot- 
ton and hops have been exceeded 
twice in production. The estimated 
production of the other crops, of 
which separate account is made, was 
relatively low. 

“The value of the crops of 1913 is 
high. A new high record in estimated 
value is made by the total of all ce- 
reals, and separately by corn, cotton, 
cotton seed, tobacco and sugar beets. 
Only once has there been a higher es- 
timated value for oats, rye, rice, po- 
tatoes, hay, hops and the total of all 
cereals, and separately by corn, cot- 
ton seed, tobacco and sugar ‘beets. 
Only once has there been a higher es- 
timated value for oats, rye, rice, po- 
tatoes, hay, hops and the total of beet 
and cane sugar. Only twice has the 
estimated value of wheat and beet su- 
gar been exceeded. 

“Dairy products of 1913 are estimat- 
ed at more than $814,000,000. Eggs 
and fowls have an estimated value of 
more than $578,000,000. 

“The wool productions of 1913, esti- 





mated at 304,000,000 pounds, was over 
$51,000,000. 
THE REO ECHO. 
Sparkling with vigor, novelty, art 


and natural beauty and filled from 
cover to cover with timely motoring 
topics, wit, humor and human interest 
is the Midwinter Number of the Reo 
Echo, just from the press of R. M. 
Owen & Co., general distributors for 
the Reo Motor Car Company. Among. 
the big treats to motorists in this 48- 
page handsome brochure is_ the 
atricle, “Motoring in the Adirondacks 
and White Mountains,” by G. Fecker. 
the well known automobilist of Cleve- 


land. “An Ideal Tour to Lake Geneva 
and Return” by Luella Fletcher 
Sprague, is a_ story replete’ with 


amusing and helpful anecdote and one 
that every motorist will enjoy. “How 
the Buyer May Test the Strength and 
Weakness of a Motor Car,” “The 
Automobile as an Aid to Salesmen,” 
and other timely topics are admirably 
treated by motorists of ability and 
experience. Over fifty half-tones, 
scenic and instructive, including tour- 
ing maps, brighten the pages through- 
out. Readers of the RURAL WORLD 
may procure a complimentary copy 
of tnis beautiful brochure, so long 
as the limited supply lasts, by writ- 
ing to R. M. Owen & Co., 19 West 
62nd street, New York. 





come to our office. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE RAFFERTY LIVE STOCK COM. CO. 


Wish to announce that beginning the first day of 
January, 1914, we have associated with us as office 
manager Frank L. Ayers, Marshall, Saline County, 
Missouri, one of Saline County’s best-known men, 
and who extends to his many friends a cordial wel- 


Our Company has added to the force other splen- 
did young men from the State of Missouri, in the 
capacity of yard men, who will look carefully after 
the interests of their many friends. 
1914 cannot be excelled at the National Stock Yards. 

We extend greetings to all. 


Our services for 








Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Slow and 10c to 15c Lower— 
Hogs Active at Strong Prices. 








5000 
5,000; 


RECEIPTS, Monday—Cattle, 
head; hogs, 13,000; sheep, 
horses and mules, 1500. 

CATTLE—Offerings of beef steers 
fair, but there was very little choice 
grade about the supply and practically 
nothing was received that would come 
in the strictly prime class. The mar- 
ket was draggy throughout and very 
few disposals were effected before 
noon. At that hour the bulk of the 
supply was still in the pens, and it 
was shortly after noon that the real 
movement to the scales began. Buyers 
were in a bearish mood and took 
their time about making their pur- 
chases. While the supply was not 
liberal, there were plainly too many 
steers on hand to meet the demand. 
Prices generally were 10@15c lower 
than last week’s close and it was slow 
selling even at the discount. The top 
was $8.75, with several loads at the 
$8.60 mark. Bulk for desirable grades 
went upwards of $8. There was a 
fair clearance. 


Local butchers were fairly active op- 
erators, but the demand from this 
source was not of its usual strength, 
and this was plainly felt in the day’s 
market. There were very few choice 
heifers included in the offering, the 
bulk being of medium to good grade. 
Bulk of the heifers moved at a 10@15c 
lower basis, although the least of this 
loss was felt cn canners and cutters. 
Bulls were in small supply, and prices 
were on a steady to dime dower level. 
There was a very narrow demand 
for feeder steers and killers secured a 
few loads of light weight, medium 
grade steers that would have made 
good feeders. Prices in general were 
on a 10@15c lower basis, with a good 
many clearing at the extreme end of 


basis. 

HOGS—The week opened with a 
good supply, but there was also a 
good demand and the market was on 
a steady to shade higher basis than 
the best time Saturday, and it was an 
active trade the entire day and closed 
on a firm basis and with a good clear- 
ance. 


Quite a number of loads sold at 
$8.10, which was the top of the mar- 
ket and 15c higher than the top in 
Kansas City. The top on Saturday 
was $8.10, but only a single load sold 
at the top Saturday. The bulk of the 
hogs went at $7.80@8.00, which is bet- 
ter than the bulk brought Saturday. 
The main strength to the trade came 








from shippers and city butchers, but 
still packers were operating freely. 

Hogs with quality and weight, that 
is, those weighing 200 pounds and 
over, sold at $8 and upward, and went 
to the butchers and shippers mostly, 
while packers were purchasing and 
fair to good grade of mixed and me- 
dium-weight hogs at $7.75@7.95, and 
the rough, heavy packers at $7.50@ 
7.75. Most of the packing hogs sold 
at $7.80@7.90. 

SHEEP—A good supply and then 
there was also a fair number of year- 
lings. The market was active, owing 
to a good demand prevailing for all 
good fat offerings, with prices steady 
to strong. Offerings that were not fat 
found a dull trade as buyers did not 
care for them. 

A double deck of the “Starr” Mex- 
ican yearlings fed in Saline county, 
Mo., that consisted of 538 head that 
averaged 79 pounds sold at $7.15, 
which was the top on yearlings and 
also the same as they brought the lat- 
ter part of last week. Another string 
of these lambs, 480 head, that weighed 
74 pounds, sold at $7. Other yearlings 
sold at $6.50@6.90. Any yearlings of- 
fered that were not fat were hard to 
sell, 


A few sheep sold at $5.10, which was 
the top of the market for mutton 
sheep, and the highest price of the 
season. Other good mutton sheep 
went at $5 and included some 115- 
pound Western sheep. No sheep of 
any consequence sold for less than $5. 
Stockers were scarce; however, those 
offered brought steady prices. Bucks 
also sold steady at $4. 





HORSES AND MULES. 
Horses—Eastern and Southern 
states were well represented at the 
ringside. Prices showed a slight ad- 
vance over last week. Estimated re- 
ceipts of horses and mules totaled 
1500 head, a fairly good run for this 
period of the year. 


Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@250 


the decline. Bulk of the feeders went} Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
in a range of $6.50@6.75. Stockers] Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 
found a limited inquiry and cleared at] Eastern chunks, plain....... ~100@135 
a 10@15c loss along with feeders.|Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Most of the stockers held upwards] Southern horses, plain...... 50@ 75 
of $5.75. The demand for she-stuff,Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
and particular heifers was fair, but}Saddlers.... ....... -eseees 150@250 
prices were on a steady to dime lower] Plugs ..............00eeee00- 5@ 20 


MULES—tThe desirable kinds were 
selling on a good steady to strong ba- 
sis. The demand for the good quality 
kinds of fat cotton mules was very 
good and the prices were satisfactory. 
There were calls for the big mules, 
but this demand was limited, and 
these were not finding a very strong 
outlet. The same holds good in min- 
ers and small mules, although there 
was a few of those going. Prices were 
not high and the market on them is 
very uncertain. 


18 to 16% hands............ $160@280 
15 to 15% hands............ 100@225 
14 to 14% hands............ 60@140 
12 to 18% hands............ 50@120 
yee honeete coceee 20@ 70 
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MISSOURI CONVENTIONS FOR 7 
FARMERS. The Apiary 
= = 
i lorticultu re Thirteen Associations to Meet at Co- oer’ 
lumbia, January 12-16. BEES IN OHIO. 
Thirteen Missouri associations will A sc By C. D. Lyon. 
FRUIT TREE CANKERS. |}one of the commercial tree piants.| hold their conventions this year at 7, irtond manure, thene, heow. wats 
as ’ ; rae : ay ote ; ve robbing a hive. We do not pay any 
The wounds can also be covere: by a|the University of Missouri at Colum- . 
i ; s : , ‘ : ‘i : : attention to our bees, other than to 
Are there cankers in vour orchard? | mixture of white lead and raw lin-| ba during Farmers’ Week, January ag 
‘ : ; ; , aie , hive the swarms as they come off, and 
Dead spots on the trunks and seed oil. After each canker is cut|12-16. Lectures and demonstrations | 
; = : | hia Ce ae ie , 2 ‘put on supers when there seems to 
branches of the trees? Now is the out, all tools should be disinfected will be given by men of prominence. l be a honey flow, and we do not de- 
time to cut them out. In the earliest | with the same wash that is used for All the organizatons have special |serve to have any success with them. 
stages hey affect only the bark: the cankers, to avcid carrying infec- er arranged. ; _| More than half the farmers here have 
later, they extend down the wood andj tion to the next tree. 7 Missouri Women Farmers la few colonies of bees, and as they 
in time kill the tree. With the ex-| If there is any doubt as to what Club, an, organization open to women | 41) manage them as we do, tney get 
ception of fire blight canker, due to; cankers occur in your orchard, or | ¥2° regina sd farms, will meet Janu- | #9 honey most years, and a good sup- 
bacteria, they are caused by very! what you should do for them, send ary 14, 15, 16. This is one of a very | ply sometimes. There are two or three 
small parasitic plants called fungi. !n| some of the diseased material to the |f€W Such organizations in the coun- | fairly large apiaries in the county, 
these, the plant body consits of fine! State Fruit Experiment Station,|'"Y. A large number of women farm |pyt the owners all report that they 
white or browr threads usually too] Mountain, Grove, Mo. Examination |™@anagers of Missouri are expected to | wij) have to feed this winter, as there 
small to be seen by the naked eye.| will be made and a reply sent as soon | attend. ; | was a poor fall flow of honey. About 
These threads grow in all directions] as possible. The Missouri Farmers’ Exchange | one year out of three honey is plenty 
through bark and wocd, destroving - will meet January 16. The purpose | wherever bees are kept, and the other 
the substance of the tree wherever THE UNIVERSITY CANNERY. of this organization is to bring the’ years little or none. We have an old 
they go. At certain places they buyer and seller together. Anything colony in a box hive, and on the west 
come to the surface: there is then ie as a that the members have for sale may ! side there is a hole four inches square. 
formed some kind of a fruiting body | . Realizing that tons and tons of|pbe listed with the secretary, J. R. | This box has had bees in it for six or 
bearing very fine grains or spores fruits and vegetables go to waste On| Hall of Columbia, and he attempts! seven years, and while they swarm 
that spread the disease. | the farms annually in the State of/to find a buyer. If a sale is made,!two or three times every spring, the 
The worst canker found at present Idahe, and believing that this waste|the article is shipped direct from | swarms invariably return to the par- 
in Missouri orchards is that known could be utilized by canning and|geller to buyer, the money being | ent hive. Foul brood is plenty thirty 
as Illinois canker—so called }ecause sold at a profit, the University of] handled through the office of the sec-| miles west, kut the inspector told me 
it was first observed in Illinois as a Idaho recently installed a compiete/yetary. The business of the com-|this fall that he had failed to find 
serious disease of apple trees. It has canning factory to demonstrate this|pany during the last year has been] it here, although he expected to do so 
become widespread in this staté only | ?° nt. It will te the object to show confined mostly to the sale of seed} before he left the county. 
during the last three or four years, | 2"5' how profitavle a home canning|¢rain and corn, pure bred live stock! I have always thought that scien- 
but has already done much damage. | [@Cto'y can be made in connection /and farm grains and forage. tific beekeeping might prove success- 
In the opinion of those in charge at with fruit and vegetable growing rom. The following associations will |ful here, but while several men have 
the State Fruit Experiment Station, the farm. If a success, it will mean | meet: tried it, it has not paid them, at least 
Mountain Grove. Mc., is it a serious] 2 S@V!™8S of thousands of dollars to | Jem, 12, 1:90 p. wm —Delesouit Dre in the past twenty years. 
menace to the orchard industry of the the farmers. How much better . a | Horse Breeders’ Association 
state’ Tt can be récomnised. inte would be for the grower to utilize | ee aie” ai 
earlier stages, by irregularly star-| iS by-products in this way than a hae a eee: . 
shaped blisters scattered over the|S¢!! the raw materials at loss on a. | sip wid ae ee : : The All-the-Year-Round Resort 
Subtded wf the Gavk, Witch is Gitty, glutted market. Some might. hesitate, | 77. 1s, 14, 15, 16, 3 p. m.—Rural EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
and blackened as if by smoke. Later fearing that the canned _ products | Life Conference. 
as the bark decays and drops away would not sell. But the grower need | Jan. 13, 14, 15, 16, 3 p. m.—-Missouri MISSOURI 
there appear circular black bodies have no wear along this line, for he | State Board of Horticulture. she most Searle, ores ae 
% to % of an inch in diameter, where will find that the longer he follows | Jan. 14, 15, 3 p. m.—Misscuri Corn in pret Bplendid big up-to- 
these blisters were. In old cankers yaad business the better will be the | Growers’ Association. . og Sa “ancuen” a aa 
they often project as much as % of market. If he takes pains he can! Jan. 14, 15, 16, 3 p. su:-Missouri cheaply reached by the 
sth Can tee eek weed te eh produce an article that will sell as | Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feeders’ As- 
they are fastened. The disease works readily as that put out by the large | sociation. WABASH 
rapidly, often killing large branches, Conn ng plants. A plant, similar to | Jan. 14, 3 p. m.—Missouri Diroc 
or even whole trees in two or three this one, having a capacity of 500 | Jersey Asscciation. Address Secretary Publicity Committee, 
years. It is very difficult to eradi-!*® 1,000 cans daily can be secured at} Jan. 14, 15, 16, 1:30 p. m.—Missouri a ae ae 
cate, especially if it becomes well es-, 4 nominal figure, and will enable the | Women Farmers’ Club. General Passenger Agent, 
tablished in several different parts of, borticultural department to offer a/ Jan. 15, 1:30 p, m.—Missouri Sad- cea 
a tree. In any case, however, an af-|Co™plete course in canning. Lach |dle Horse Breeders’ Association. 
flicted tree should be cleared up, to| Student va mare an opportunity to/} Jan. 15, 3 p. m.—Missonri Farm 
save it if possible, and, at least, to re. | become familiar with modern  fac- | Management Association. Three Months Free 
move a source of infection from! TY equipment and methods. He witl/ Jan. 15, 16, 3 p. m.—Missouri State 
which the canker can spread to other be required to learn the methcds 0 | Dairy Association. Sehemigtion te ee Satine Baan vu yecwer. 
trees. handling the raw material, grading |} Jan. 16, 3 p. m.—Missouri Associa- | and folks who want to know about Florida, 
All of the dead or diseased bark | “@Shing, preparing and blanching the | tion of County Fairs. Acces 
must be taken, off and as much of the fruits and vegetables, filling the cans | Jan. 16, 3 p. m.—The Misscuri Far- INDIAN RIVER FARMER, 
diseased wood as can be gotten at exhausting, testing for leaks process | mers’ Exchange. | DEPT. “E,” VERO, FLORIDA. 
conveniently or without weakening] /™% and cooling. Detailed poe | The State Board of Horticulture 
the tree or branch. The disease ex-| “Ons will be given as to how the! in qiseass the co-cperative market- SEED CORN-~-Reid’s Yellow Dent 


ists in what looks to be healthy tis- 
sue, consequently the bark must be 
shaved off for at least an inch out- 
side the canker., Cut the bark square 
across, not slantingly. This will keep 
it from curling up and cracking the 
paint.. After the canker has_ been 
cleaned, treat the surface with some 
antiseptic wash such as_ corrossive 
sublimate (7 one-grain tablets to a 
pint of water.) Corrosive sublimate 
is a poison and must be handled care- 
fully. Bordeaux paste can also be 
used, make as follows: Dissolve 
pounds of copper sulphate (blue- 
stone) in 2% gallons water. In 
a separate receptacle slake 6 pounds 
of quick lime in 1% gallons of water. 
These two when mixed will give a 
solution about as thick as barn paint. 
If it should be too thick to spread 
well, add more water, but not enough 
to make more than 4% gallons alto- 
gether. Apply either the corrosive 
sublimate solution or the Bordeaux 
paste with a brush, being careful to 


9 
vo 


of 





cover all cut and-exposed surfaces. 
Allow time for thorough drying and 


| 
then follow with an applic#ion of 


various products are handled. Se 
eral varieties of apples, pears, plums 


peaches, cherries and beans were 
cannec and exhibited at the various 
fairs last fall.—C. C. Vincent, Asso 


ciate Professor of Horticulture, Idahk< 
Experiment Station. 





and 


gar- 


Plenty of manure in the soil 
thorough cultivation will tide the 
den crops through a long dry spell. 


heavy manuring and 
these are the founda- 
urden,. 


Deep plowing, 
good pure seed- 
tion essentials of a profitable 


or 
pas 


Poor seed bought from the box com- 
mission seeds in the village store is 
the cause of many garden failures. 
The safest way is to order your seeds 
direct from a reliable seedsman. 





A few flower beds and a lawn stud- 
ded with shade trees work wonders 
toward making the farm home at- 
tractive. Of course, it adds nothing 
to the producing powers of the farm 
but does it add to its real value? 
Ask some real estate man. 


|ing of fruit at all meetings. 





Utility stock is 
and just 
except that 
point of color or marking which 
qualifies them for the show pen. 


as geced as the shew 


just as pure bred, 
birds, 


they are lacking in some 


dis- 














SEED OATS---New Khersen Oats 


Strictly pure bred. We had the best twenty 
s at State Corn Show in 1913. Also best 
» ear in the Capper Corn Contest. We 
have Alsike and Timothy Seed. We 
guarantee our seeds to please you. Samples 
mailed free. F. M. RIEBEL & SON, 
Arbela, Mo. 
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(Trade-Mark) 


marvelous fruit. 
Write 
for it. 


Grand New Year Book 


1914—just printed; shows fruits in actual colors and sizes. Full of valu- 
able orchard information, Tells what, when and how to plant. Mailed Free. 


STARK DELICIOUS 


is fully described— its glorious record of twenty years in the American orchard is 
accurately given. No one with room fora single tree can afford to be without this 
Of exquisite flavor—large, 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 166, Louisiana, Mo. 


AT LOUISIANA.MO. 





SINCE 1816 








The Most Amazing Apple 
Production in Two Centuries 


brilliant, waxy red. The book is free. 














Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


SEEDS 


7. and 11 Seuth Main St. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS 
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JUST ITEMS. 


By C. D. 
Let the late stormy 
a warning and when the weather gets 


Lyon. 


period serve as 


better, put just as mueh feed under 
cover as is possible. Fodder, if not 
too large, can be stacked like wheat 


and I always thought that the worst 
plan of handling fodder after the 
corn had been husked was to haul it 


| 
| 


in and rick it up on both sides of 
a long pole. Far better, set up six | 
or eight bundles in a stock and tie 
the tops well. 

Blue grass pastures looked pretty | 
well burned up when the fall rains 
came, but as soon as they got plenty 
of moisture, they revived and | never} 
saw the fields greener than they were 
when the snow fell. Clover and tim 
othy of last springs seeding was not 
as badly injured as many thought it 
was, and we will have good pasture 
on most of our fields next year 


Passing a field of three acres of al 
falfa sown early in 
lots of plants six or seven inches high 
plenty large enough to stand the win 
This man broke the 

July and worked it 


September, I see 


ter. 


June and well dur- 


ing the dry weather that followed, 
got it in fair condition and sowed 75 
pounds of seed on three acres. He 
was going to inoculate, but J told him 
that it was not necessary, as there 
was a heavy growth of sweet clover 
on the hillside above it, and a few 


scattering 
the alfalfa was sown. 


ground in| 


plants over the land where | 


In town the other day I saw four 
teen hogs, 185 days old, weighing on | 
an average of 207 pounds, brought to} 
market. The owner said that they had 
been fed when very young and had 
the run of an uncut rye field, July 24 
to September 15, with plenty of pure 
water and enough corn each day to 
make them come up and keep them 
tame. They were about seven-eighths 
Duroc Jersey and as smooth a bunch 
of hogs as I ever saw. 


Now is the season the 
er thinks about his reading 


average farm 
matter for 


the next year. The local county pa 
per always, then at least one good | 
farm paper and three or four, if you 
can afford them. There its no such 
thing as “the best farm paper.” The 
RURAL WORLD is above the average 
of such papers, but there are other 
just as good and none better. Afte1 


the local paper and RURAL WORLD 


and the other farm papers, I would 
take a city daily, at least a semi 
weekly, with as little politics in it 
as possible, a young folks paper, and | 
let the women choose theirs. 

To continue this subject. I get 


more than a dozen farm papers as ex 
chang and they are all of standard 
type, shyster, catch-penny affairs. 
The Nebraska Farmer, Missouri Farm- 


es, 


no 


er, InJand Farmer, are all favorites, 
also Farm and Ranch. Dallas, Texas. 
No. 1 is publised at Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, No. 2 at Columbia, Mo., and No. 
3 at Louisville, Ky. Write them for 
Samples and say that C. D. Lyon, As- 
sociate Editor of the RURAL WORLD 


said that they were first-class papers, | 


and I ask you to take one of them 
along with the RURAL WORLD next 
year, for of course you will take the 
RURAL WORLD again. 

Every American warship will be a 
schoolship, with the advent of the 
new year. Secretary Daniels. at 
Washington recently ‘promulgated an 


order putting into effect his new edu- | 


cational system in the navmy Janu- 
ary 1, and thereafter for an hour and 
a quarter each afternoon every en- 
listed man on the warships will be 
engaged in self-improvement under 
the watchful eyes of his commanding 
officer. Commissioned, warrant and 
petty officers will designated to 
act as pedagogs. 


be 





THE HOG AS A SCAVENGER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
|on our place at this time two brooa 
sows and nine shoats about five 
months old. They have almost made 
their living the past two months in 
taking up the waste of fruit that fell 
to the ground. Such fruit is usually 
attacked by injurious insects that 
cause its premature falling, and if} 
left to lie where it falls year afte 
| year, we can expect an increase on! 
ithe enemy. 

The hog is the best consumer of 
such waste that I know of They 
have cleaned up our premises nicels 
and have been very nice about It. 
They don’t root up the “whole crea 
tion” as one might suppose, althou 
they are not ringed Rooting up th 
sod under fruit trees at this on <¢ 
the year would not be objectionan! 
anyway. Trees sometime ret soc 
| bound, that is, the blue grass gets such 
la close sod around th tr t 
moisture cannot penetrate he sotl 
and it furnishes a hiding p! ) 

,| the enemy. 

Our hogs have gone over the groun 
many times. They have take: pa 
the fallen, decaying apples, peaches 
plums and pears, together with ai) 
the pits of the stone fruits They 
have made a “clean shucking,” and I 
have faith to believe that it is a val 
uable renovating, if such is practic 
year after year, that there will be less 








said a wise father 
in the Busin 
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Our Diploma Will Make 
You a Recognized 
Legal Authority 


wis! 


We are authorized 
by the State of Illinois 
to confer on all our 
graduates the Degree 


inte 


nized proof of your 
legal knowledge. 








word 


ss World. 


your fellow 
legal education is with you forever. 
ut it’s an asset which you can convert in to ready cash over and ove 
Ere long I may be called to that bourne from which 
no traveler ever returns, but I am happy to know that you are preps ured to go out 
1 and take your place among men and make good.’ 

narks from a father to son are full of food for thought. 
That which this father has done for his son, you can do for yourself; or you can help 
your brother, or the young man in whom you 
er of men,encourage them to study law. 


again 
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allen wormy fruit. Then the value 
of the hogs make it double value. 

The cooks must have meat and lard 

in order to get up a nice meal for us, 
and if t is a surplus of meat, the 
market is ready for it at very at 
tractive prices. Taking it as a whole 
the heg is a very valuable animal to 
| have bout, even if we don’t car 
to breed the fancy kind. In that 
event would be still more invit- 
ing as well as more profitable. We 
are breeding the two sows for early 
spring litters, and feeding the nine 
pigs to make our meat and lard for 
inother year. 

There as ten car loads of corn 
hipped into Farmington from the | 
I issippi Valley within the last two 
veeks, and we bought our corn from 
one of the cars 

We feed our pigs on a cement floor, 
! vering it with coal cinders and 
ashes, giving them ear corn on cob, | 


n and whe: 


hipstuff slop, together with tankage, 

nd they still have the run of the 
orchard luring the day, where the 
get plenty of water. E. W. GEER 

d croppings of corn have a 

ndency vear the land. Better 

rotate and use some grass crop. 

é e is f value, but don 

sacrifice depth, length, width, form, 
big-bone, chara r and quality for it 


WESTERN CANADA NOW 


The opportunity of securing free home. 

steads of 160 acres each, and the low 
priced lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, will soon have passed. 

Canada offers a hearty welcome to the Settler, 
to the man with a family looking for a home; 
to the farmers son, to the renter, to all who 

wish to live under better conditions. 

Canada’s grain yield in 1913 is the 
talk of the world wuxuriant Grasses give 
cheap fodder for large herds, cost of raising 
and fattening for market is a trifle, 

The sum realized for Beef, Butter, Miik and 
Cheese will pay fifty per cent on the 
investment. 

Write for hiterature and particulars 
reduced railway rates to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 

Ottawa Canada, or to 
Canadian Government Agent, 
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Geo. A. Cook, 125 W. Sth St. 
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+777 FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 

100 other styles of 2 | 

Farm, Poultry and 
CENTS 

dealer’s-profit-prices. Our ROD 

large catalog is free. 


Lawn Fencing direct 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 238 Muncie. Ind 
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<ciyy y Bo y. This Diploma Will 
Give You a Start in Life’’ 


‘It will make you a prominent man 
In it you will have an asset which you cannot mee by 


ulation—one which cannot be stolen or 


come and 
men may con 


ed to, t 
I am now getting old. 


the work 


al : 
These ret 


of Bachelor of Laws do tot pain Prte 
Our diplo- are an em{ 
dred times, in t} 
throu zh our r he 
Pp bl nall monthly sums. 


go—fortunes may be made and lost in a single transaction— 
spire to cheat you out of your goods and chattels, 


It is the one asset 


e increased efficiency of your employees 
me-study law course andthis you may he ave fora very small amount 
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taken from you. Panics 


but your | 
that you couldn't lose if = 
are interested. If you 


It will come back to youa hun- 
All you need is our help 
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With Law 
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Library, cor g of 14 volum 
Procedure. This Law Library is w 
course. It was written by over 
professors of law leading 


our 


without 
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in the 
universities 
entire capital invested 


Which School? 





right school is ahard one for you to settle in your own 


mind. 
you must decide on a school from 
merits. Unfortunately, 
educational principles can write j 
tisement and can get up just as att 
school that is conducted on sound e 


the school 


this reason we are willing to assume al 
you to begin paying for our course until you have seen it. 


We have courses which prepare you 
Manager (R.R. or Industrial 





fi 
(LL. B.). 
ma isonethatyouwill 
feel proud to possess, 
because it is a recog- 


Course, 
additional cost, 


It cost us nearly $40,000, 
in many schools. 


t is especially hard in view of the fact that ordinariiy 


Business Manager 


LaSalle Extension University, 
Sea BB 9 SD I 


each student re- 
our complete Law 
es of American Law and 
orth the entire cost of our 
twenty of the deans and 
resident law schools and 
being more than the 


We realize that the 
question of selecting the 


its own statements of its 
that is not based on sound 
ust as attractive an adver- 
ractive a catalog as can the 
ducational principles, For 
the risk by not asking 
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Bookkeeper 
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‘Evidence’ 


trated book we wish to send you 
This book contains over 50 pages 
of evidence as to the merits of our 


Law Course particularly, and our Ff 

Iniv ity g ally. The book is / COUPON 
me —~ = ig = our = nw eee / 

of ourselves, but with reproduced e . 
letters and ‘statements from our 7 LaSalle Extension Uni- 
own students and others who are é 
competent to judge us as an ed- 
ucational institution. 
book is costlyand willbesent ¢ 


onlytothoseearnestlyinter- @ 
ested in the study of law 

The attached coupon will A 
bring the handsome ** 
idence Book” and full 
information about our 
Home-Study Law Course. 


Expert Accountant (C.P.A,.)—Traffic ry 
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University 


Expert Correspondent 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 

lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. As a 
clarion of advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted nation-wide sup- 
port, and is to-day held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of intelligent and 
discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. Each issue is 
replete with helpfulness and good 
cheer. It is read for profit and pleas- 
ure, and yields a satisfactory return to 
each individual subscriber. Our adver- 
tisers are rewarded with excellent re- 
sults. 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed 

postpaid to any address in the United 
States or island possessions for one 
dollar per year or three years for two 
dollars. All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, registered 
letter, postoffice or express money or- 
der. In changing address give old and 
new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is pub- 

lished every Thursday in the Holland 
Building, 211 North Seventh street. 
Contributed articles on pertinent sub- 
jects are invited. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Mayor Rolph of San Francisco, does 
well to veto the plan for a municipal 
opera house in which wealthy sub- 
scribers were to have perpetual rights 
to boxes and choice seats, inheritable 
by their heirs. If rich music lovers 
in San Francisco want that kind of 
an, opera house, let them build it, but 
it ought not to be called a municipal 
opera house. 


The belief of many people that 
bouillon cubes are concentrated meat 
essence and of high nutritive value, 
has been shattered by a recently is- 
sued bulletin, of the Department of 
Agriculture which says that while 
they are valuable stimulants or flav- 
oring agents, they have little or no 
real food value, and are relatively ex- 


pensive in comparison with home- 
made broths and soups. This bulle- 
tin (No. 7) compares the contents 


and food value of bouillon cubes with 
meat extracts and home-made prepar- 
ations of meat. 





| May disappointment 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS. 


The season of well wishes is 
On the eve of the New Year 
lamp in our sanctum was, of a _ pur- 
pose, turned low. The full flood might 
have betrayed the editorial blush, or 
awakened sympathy for the lines cf 


care, or have made our visitor—fet- 
rospection conspicuous = in the 
searching glow. 

We desired to have our New Year 


greeting untrammeled by any such in- 


fluences, and although old Boreas 
might wail through dismantled tree 
and shriek past chimney tap and tow- 
ering spirt, blending with other 
voices of the night in a requiem for 
the vanishing year, we rejoice that 
there are many things that cdo not 


pass with the tolling of the midnight 
bell. 

There are memories of helpful 
friendships and reciprocal encourage- 
ment and encouraging gocd cheer that 
still abide. 


The pleasing consciousness of a 
duty well and faithfully performed 
as voiced by friend and patron, is 
with us still. The delights cf ap- 
preciated toil will ever remain the 
companion of an earnest purpose to 
merit the constancy of friends. And 
while the departing fcotfall of the 


Old Year still echoes amid the patter 
| of young and joyous feet, and light 
| passes, save for a radiant halo tnat 
mingles with the mornhg glow, wé 
cheerily greet them, every one. 

and mistakes 





| be forgotten, through the inspiring 


| content 


| 





| tion 


'lessons of the year remain, and may 

in every heart and 
our work-a-day friends 
and colleagues find just compensa- 
for labor well performed and 
ample time and inclination for some 
play amid the toil. 

The real joy of living is appreciat- 
ed most by those who abide on the 
farm. Good health and good cheer 
come with peaceful rest undisturbed 
by pretentious manifestation ever 
present to burden the city cousin. 

“He who owns the land owns up to 
the sky.” In this simple sentence 
there is a guiding thought to higher 
and nobler deeds. The farmer is the 
salt of the earth. He has been cari- 
catured in years Ilcng passed, but to- 
day occupies a position of eminence 
and is the synosure and envy of all 
eyes. 

Our sincerest greetings are extend- 
ed all readers whether they reside in 
God’s country or the cities builded by 
man. With the opening of the New 
Year the publishers of the RURAL 
WORLD desire to cultivate and merit 
a close and more personal friendship 
with all our readers; to make their 
interests ours; to be helpful and 
make this journal a compaion to and 


dwell 
home. May 





medium of communication between 
friends. 
Whatever may pe thought of the 


banking and currency bill by experts 
in, monetary science, the man in the 
street sees in the passage of the 
measure by the Senate Friday, by a 
vote of 54 to 34, with six Republicans 
and the one Progressive voting with 
the majority, a phenomenal achieve- 
ment by President Wilson. It is in- 
contestably the most important bank- 
ing and currency legislation in the 
United States within 5) years. 





Virginia, which has keen backward 
in game preservation, is at last to 
have what seems to be an adequate 
law. Owners and tenants may hunt 
upon their own land without a li- 
cense; others must pay 4 license fee 
cense; others must pay a license fee 
of $1, or outside the county $3. To 
hunt on another’s land the owner’s 
permission must be secured. and the 
state prosecutes for trespass, thus 
sparing the injured proprietor’ the 


INVESTIGATE MEAT SITUA- 


| TO 
TION. 


here. | 
the 
] 


announced the appointment of the 
‘following committee “to conduct. a 
igeneral inquiry into the various fac- 
tors which have brought about the 
| present unsatisfactory conditions with 
lrespect to meat production in the 
| United States, especially in reference 
|to beef, with a view to suggesting 
| possible methods for improvement”: 
Dr. B. T. Galloway, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, chairman; Dr. H. 
J. Waters, president, Kansas State 
Agricultural College; Prof. C. F. Cur- 
tiss, Dean and Director, lowa State 
College; Prof. H. W. Mumford, Pro- 
| fessor of Animal Husbandry, Univers- 
jity of Dlinois; Dr. A. D. Melvin, 
| Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 


S. Department of Agriculture; Dr. T. 
N. Carver, Director, Rural Organiza- 
tion Service, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. 
The work of the committee will be 


centered largely on the study of 
economic questions involved in the 
production, transportation slaughter 


and marketing of meat. As fhe first 
step the committee will investigate 
carefully the changes within the last 
two or three decades which have in- 
creased the cost of production, and 
the centralizing of the meat industry. 
Among the important considerations 
to be gone into will be the taking up 
of the public lands, the effect of the 
capacity of the range, especially on 
the remainihg public lands and forest 
reserves with a view to suggesting 
changes in the laws to make the pub- 
lic lands of greater use in cattle rais- 


ing. The committee a!so will give 
special attention to the economic 


changes in meat production and dis- 
tribution brought about through the 
centralizing and meat preyarations in | 
large packing establishments, and the | 
changes in transportation and cimt- 
lar matters’ which have’ resulted 
from this centralization and otner 
causes, the economic peossivility of 
communal and community effort in 
cattle raising and the advantages of 


establishing local or municipal ab- 
batoirs will also be investigated. 
The committee will not deal spec- | 


ifically with questions of animal hus- 
bandry which has to do with the 
actual breeding of cattle. as this work 
will be left to the specialists in the 
department and state agricultural col- 
leges in this field. The appointment 
of 2 committee will not interfere in 
any way with investigations now 
under way in any of the state agri- 
cultural colleges or experiment sta- 
tions. The letter of appointment an- 
nounces that the chairman within a 
short time will supply details regard- 
ing the scope of the investigation and 
the lines of work which the commit- 
tee might take up. 





}PRESERVATION OF EGGS BY RE- 


FRIGERATION IN STERILE 
AIR. 
Owing to the increasing price of 


eggs and the need of some safe meth- 
od of preserving them, the report of 
M. S. Lesearde at the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Refrigeration de- 
scribing a method of preserving eggs 
by refrigeration in sterile air becomes 
a matter of general interest. The 
eggs are placed on end in horizontal 
fillers made of rasteboard and wood; 
then, these fillers are put into ‘tin 
cases which can be _ hermetically 
sealed, each case having a capacity 
of six fillers containing 160 eggs. 
The covers of the filled cases are 
then soldered, and the cases are de- 
posited in an antoclave (digester) 
which contains twelve cases of 960 
eggs each. A vacuum is then made 
in the autoclave, and a duly propor 


;} tween 1 and 2 





| | The Query Box | 


The Secretary of Agriculture today — 





Miscellaneous. 

S. T. V.—At farmer party decora- 
tions may be any products of the 
farm—hay, corn, potatoes, ete. Re 
freshments, apples, cider pumpkin 
pie, etc. Farmer must boast about his 
crops, the farmeress about her cook- 
ing or her chickens. Invitation: You 
are invited to attend a farmer party 
at ——, on ——, accompanied by Mr, 
(or Miss ——), each in _ the 
working garb of the farm. 


X. Y. Z.—Liquid glue: 


at one time, using only glass, earthen 
or porcelain dishes. Then 
heat dissolve the glue in the 


sufficient to give a sour taste, 
ounce to each pound of glue. Anoth- 
er: Take two parts of common glue 
and one part whisky. Put in a lbpttle 


days, when it is ready for 


L. T. J.—Ex-President Diaz is a 
Free Mason. Madero was a Spiritual- 
ist. Huerta is a Catholic. In the 


use. 


ber Frederico Gamboa was nominat- 
ed for President. The Catholic faith 
is the prevailing religion in Mexico, 


the church and state, and the con- 
stitution guarantees the free exercise 
of all religions. Protestant mission- 
aries entered the country in 
after the withdrawal of 
army from Mexico. The 
Catholic churches in 1899 was 10,112, 
and of Protestant places of worship 





a 
——_ 





dicxid and nitrogen, is injected. This 


process is very simple because car- 


lon dioxid and nitrogen, in the rorim 
cf compressed or liquified gases, ale 
on the market now, so that the ma- 
ninulation of a few cocks and the 
realing of a gauge suffice to produs2 
he proper mixture. The process in 
autoclave have been completed. 
*e cases are taken out, hermetically 
sealed, and stored in cold-storage 
rooms, at a temperature varying be- 
C. The chief ad. 
vantages accruing from the preserva- 
tion of eggs in sterile air are the 
following: (1) Waste, of such im- 
portance in ordinary cold storage, is 
completely eliminated. (2) The eggs 
retain a perfectly “fresh” flavor, and 
consequently they remain excellent 
for table use even after ten months’ 
storage; they also retain their full 
weight, because no evaporation 4: 
possible in the tin cases. (3) After 
their removal from the cold storage 
room the eggs remain in perfect con- 
dition for a long time, and can be 
shipped long distances without de- 
terioration; this constitutes a signal 
superiority over the ordinary cold- 
storage eggs, which deteriorate rap- 
idly after having been taken out of 
cold storage. The reason for /iis is 
simple: the antiseptic air which su:- 
rounds them for several monils, 1w- 
gether with the cold, absolutely de- 
stroy all bacteria which may be on 
the shell of the egg, or in its sub- 
stance. Deterioration cannot set in 
except by ‘reinfection, which is pro- 
duced only by exposure to the air for 
several weeks. By reason of the 
above-mentioned advantages, eggs 
preserved in sterile air find a ready 
market, and command much _ higher 
prices in winter than ordinary cold- 
storage eggs, or even the so-called 
“fresh” imported eggs. The cost of 
treatment and preservation, accord- 
ing to The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, amounts to 15 


a 








risk of making enemies. 


tioned mixture of two gases, carbon, | 


francs ($3) per thousand. 


but tbere is ne connection, between | 
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Soak in cold § 
water all the glue you care to make | 
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same [9 
water and pour in a little nitric acid, & 
like § 
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Time, in its silent mutations and 
shadowless waning, again absorbs the 
vanished year. 1913 has at last sur- 
rendered the scythe and glass of its 
withered prowess to the enduring 
edict of annual re-creation. 

The invisible finger turns the page 
ascribed to the cycle of 1914, as 
Janus from his weird summit waves 
his adieu to the dreams and dogmas 
of the past, and beckons the senti- 
nel of intrepid courage to new and 
wider fields of action. 

Thus as the old year gracefully 
closes, we welcome the new as a 
friend that has come in all the bloom 
and freshness of youth, to make the 
coming days glad and bright, and in 
doing so we scarcely pause to drop a 
tear over the year that is dead. In 
the affairs of life it reveals a nature 
sadly fickle and lamentably  incon- 
stant to so flippantly discard an old 
friend for a new. We usually regard 
those who practice this species of 
frivolity as unworthy of our friend- 
ship; yet withal we awake on New 
Year’s morning as if we had escaped 
a companionship of which we have 
grown weary and had received in its 
place a better and more welcome 
guest. 

Passing as forgotten ashes of the 
old year the wearing fatigues, the 
small enmities, the false friendships 
and the meager, capricious rewards 
of our ambitious ideals, we may also 
garner from the adventures of 1913 
some dear memories and pleasing as- 
sociations to which we fondly cling. 
Some of its days were so generously 
filled with duties well done and vic- 
tories achieved, in all that makes life 
larger and sweeter, that we now bid 
farewell to its lingering impressions 
with a spirit of regret. 

Why should we be so willing and 
content to “speed the parting guest” 
which has brought us so many joys 


and endearments of home and of 
friendship? Standing in the waver- 
ing shadow of the days that have 


completed another year of our short 
earthly history and passed down 
among the dead years, it seems 
strange that we should be so eagcr 
to part with them, when at best they 
are so few, and apparently rejoice 
that our lives are so swiftly hasten- 
ing to a close. 


The only plausible explanation of 
these strange phenomena in human 
experience perhaps lies in the fact 
that we are ever looking into the fu- 


ture as having something in store for 


us richer and Letter than tas vet 
been our portion. Enchanted with 
the mysteries of life, we follow the 
alluring visions that ever elude our 


grasp. 

Thus living upon the expectations 
of future happiness, in our buoyant 
hope for the amoranths of Elysium 
we overlook the roses within our 
reach, and usually fail to enjoy the 
present, in the delusive hope that 
some future year will come freighted 
with the golden treasure of our lives. 

May not this cherished hope which 
lures us on and makes us welcome 
the coming and going of these swift- 
ed years be, after.all, an illusion? 
Still, with an abiding confidence in 
that “Divinity that shapes our ends,” 
we all look forward serene and hope- 
fully, and cross the new threshold 
with manful and confident hearts. 

In conclusion, permit us to an- 
nounce that all who are associated 
in the production of COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, on this opening day 
of 1914, grateful for manifold bless- 
ings, rejoice with their friends and 
readers, and wish them all 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 





Culling the herd is the surest sys- 
tem of upbuilding. 





A SLUMP IN THE FIELD OF 
LABOR. 





With the closing year comes the 
usual reports of apathy in business 
circles. While in some localities the 
showing is more favorable than form- 


erly; unfortunately the preponder- 
ance indicates a general shrinkage, 
as compared with this period in 
former years. 

Various causes are attributed to 
the decline, including enterprises 
ranging from railroad retrenchment 


in many of its lines and the shutting 


down of some of the larger _ steel 
plants, also reducing the working 
hours in all sorts of manufacturing 
concerns. 

Chicago leads the list of unem- 
ployed at 100,000 men, with a likeli- 
hood of 150,000 by spring. Milwau- 


kee, Gary, Ind., Granite City and East 
St. Louis, Ill., St. Louis and Kansas 
City are also affected by the slump, 
but not so severely, it is claimed as 
territory east of Illinois. This con- 
dition in the cities should make it 
much easier to obtain intelligent and 
proper farm help upon a more favor- 
able basis than has prevailed for a 
period of years. 





ALFALFA MUSTS AND DON’TS. 


1. Use only clean, vital, well accli- 
mated seed. 

2. Use for alfalfa land which has 
previously been well cultivated and 
which has good under-drainage. Thor- 
ough drainage is chief among the re- 
quirements for this plant. 

3. Preparation of seed bed must be 
thorough and should be on ground 
plowed in, the fall for spring seeding 
and on spring plowed ground for fall 
seeding. No field crop pays richer 
revenues for thorough preparation 
than alfalfa. 

4. Have your seed bed first well 
pulverized, then firm, next moist sur- 
face soil, devoid of hard lumps and 
well planked or leveled. 

5. Sow on irrigated land with a 
drill, evenly, and, at that rate of 
seeding which will give you a good 
stand, provided seed and bed are 
what they should be. Follow drill 
with a smoothing harrow as soon as 
possible, cross-harrowing the field. 

G. Prevent crusting of surface soil 
at period of germination and early 
stage of growth. 

7. Use common sense 
judgment at all times. 

8. An alfalfa renovator is an indis- 
pensable tool for cultivating alfalfa 
in the field. 


and good 





There is a postmaster in Buchan- 
an Mich., Albert A. Worthington, 
who is worth telling about. The 
postal department having refused to 
allow him two extra clerks during 
he Christmas rush, the head of that 
office invited the 16 Democratic can- 
d dates for his place to come in and 
telp him out, on the theory that the 
experience would be valuable in case 
any one of them received the appoint- 
ment. They all ‘turned out, and 
could have done no less. 





A regrettable feature of the mil- 
lion-dollar’ fire at the 
dock-yard recently was the destruc- 
tion of the famous semaphore whic 
said good-by to Nelson on his last 
cruise. This was a link in the tele- 
zraph system which before the days 
of electric signaling kept England in- 
former as to how things fared on the 
continent. In good weather it worked 
very well, but it was exasperating 
for London to be held up by fog in 
the middle of such a_ sensational 
news story as these degenerate days, 
with all the help of cables and wire- 
less. cannot provide. 





Portsmouth | 


A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE. 

Dear Editor and Office Staff, Staff 
of Correspondents, readers and friends 
,of the most valuable farm journal, 
ithe RURAL WORLD: AS we are 
| about to witness the close of the 
|}year 1913 and the coming in of the 
New Year, 1914, let us ask ourselves | 
|} the question, have we done the pest 
| we could in the way of farming, stock 
| raising, fruit-growing, living and let 
| live in the past year of 1913? 

Have we lived a happy life and 
| tried to make others happy? If we 
|have not, why have we not? If we| 
have left anything out merely on ac- | 
,count of carelessness or neglect, can | 
we not better ourselves by being more 
|careful in 19142 Have we decided | 
on our plans for 1914? If not, is | 
this not a suitable time to make our | 
decisions? 

In this enlightened world is there | 
not room for improvement? Are we| 
perfect? Can we not make more and | 
better corn and other grains and | 
grasses per acre? Can we not make | 
more and better fruit and improve our 
live stock? Can we not make more 
and better vegetables? Can we not 
produce more and better milk and 
butter? Can we not produce more 
honey? Can we not produce more 
and better hay? 

Now, I will ask another question, 
and this applies to all classes, both 
high and low, rich and poor, and 
more especially to the younger gen- 
eration. President Woodrow Wilsvn, 
are you planning to favor the com- 
mon people? Governor Major, how 
are you planning? To the rich, how 
j}have you spent the year 1913? No 
doubt you have enjoyed your riches, | 
but did you stop to consider the poor ? | 
Are you planning to help the poor 
more next year than you did this year? 
Do you consider that when you leave 
this world that you will not be bet- 
ter off than the poor people? 

Now, a word to the young men: How 
have you spent the year 1913? I 
never forget the young men and boys, 
because we will have to depend on 
them to run all our future business. 
Young men and boys, have you spent 
a temperate and moral life this year? 
Have you decided about 1914? If uot, 
you will never have a better time than 
now, as this is December 26th; just 
five days from now until January 1. 
I know of boys and young men in this 
neighborhood who have conducted 
themselves all right both temperately 
and morally, and those boys and 
young men are living useful and hap- 
py lives. They are blessings to their 
parents and the whole country, and | 
know of boys and young men who 
have led very ungrateful lives. This 
latter class of boys and young men 
are the ones I am most interested in, 
because they need more of our atten- 
tion than the former class do. I have 
been trying to teach a Bible class of 
young men this year which is com- 
posed of both classes of boys and 
young men, and I treat the ungrateful 
class with the same kindness as I do 
the grateful class. Those boys and 
young men who belong to the un- 
grateful class are very attentive in the 
class at Bible school but do not attend 
regularly. Their worst habit is the 
drinking habit. They are industrious, 
hard-working boys and could be very 
useful if they would not drink. They 
are my neighbors’ and friends’ boys 
and my boys in the Bible school class, 
jand I am very deeply interested in 
them, and no doubt but some of the 
readers of the RURAL WORLD have 
boys who drink. Dear readers, if you 
have, I am very deeply interested in 
| your boys, because you readers are 
| my neighbors and friends; at least I 
am your friend. We should all be 
| friends, because we all belong to the 
|} RURAL WORLD family. I would be 
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grieved to know of any of the RURAL 


WORLD family being drunkards. I 
am proud to say that none of my fam- 
ily—eight in number—use whiskey 
nor any kind of intoxicating drinks. 
My oldest son and only daughter are 
spending Christmas visiting our near 
neighbors and friends, and my other 
boys are spending Christmas at home, 
feeding and caring for the live stock, 
which consists of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and goats. My wife and 19-year- 
old son visited my wife’s mother, who 
lives in the city of Marionville. As 
I am not physically able to be out 
while there is snow on the ground I 
remain indoors and occupy the time 
by reading and writing. 

We have instead of saloons one of 


the best colleges and public high 
schools in Southwest Missouri. We 
have four churches and one of the 


best creameries in the United States, 
and have good farmers and orchard- 
ists all around Marionville: Stark 
Brothers Nurseries and Orchards Co. 
have about 600 acres of nursery stock 
in the neighborhood of Marionville, 
who use a large number of men, wo- 
men and boys and girls all the time. 
All who want to enjoy good society 
and good health and good climate can 
make no mistake by coming to Law- 
rence County Mo. 

Now dear readers of the RURAL 
WORLD, let us all try to, be better 
and more useful men and women in 
the year 1914 than we have been in 
the past. Live happy and make others 
happy. I wish you all a very happy 
and prosperous New Year. Your friend 
and RURAL WORLD companion. 

E. N. HENDRIX, 
Farm Student and Information Seeker. 


ILLINOIS FARM. 








NOTES FROM AN 





Editor RURAL WORLD: “I was 
interested in “Colorado’s” notes from 
Akron in a recent number of this pa- 
per. In August, 1897, I went to Ak- 
ron and remained about six years, 
or till July, 1903. 

Akron and the surrounding coun- 
try had been “boomed” to the limit; 
reaction had set in, and failure after 
failure in crops had carried things to 
the other extreme. Almost half the 
houses in town were empty, and many 
were jacked up, wagons put under 
them and hauled miles into the coun- 
try and set down on ranches. 

I have a good joke on myself in 
this matter. We bought a good three- 
room house for $150, and sold it to a 
friend for $200, to move nine miles to 
his ranch. Nothing was said about 
the lot at the time, and I was afraid 
he didn’t want it, for it was hardly 
thought to be worth the taxes, and I 
disliked to have it sell for taxes in my 
name. However, one day he said rath- 
er timidly, “I suppose I get the lot,” 
and I said, “O, certainly.” Well, the 
seasons changed and another “bosom” 
set in, and that lot has probably been 
worth $100. In 1900 thousands of acres 
of that land changed hands at from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a quarter. And within ten years 
it was selling at from $2,900 to $4,000 
a quarter. The farmers in that region 
need to co-operate. 

The year 1913 has been remarkab'e 
in many respects, and is closing with 
us like spring. On yesterday the 
thermometer did not vary more than 
three degrees within the 24 hours, 
from 40 to 43 degrees. 

December 22. The first day of win- 
ter, and it froze pretty hard last night. 
We are plowing a little as we have 
time, but as we rarely use a lantern 
morning or evening, we get on very 
slowly. Here is wishing that 1914 
may be more favorable than 1913 has 
been. AGRICOLA. 


Look at the label on wrapper of 
your paper. Renew with the New 
Year. It is the best investment you 
can make. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE BOYS IN BLUE. 





By Mrs. H. 

Ho! Every spring an army 
Goes forth all clad in blue. 

In every heart the stern resolve 
To conquer and to do. 

Tho’ peaceful their intentions, 
Yet they are out to kill 

All enemies who menace crops 
Or defy their farming skill. 


A. Leathers. 


You can see their ready weapons 
Gleam in the morning light. 
A sharp point on the plow 
Is a farm boy’s delight. 
And the longer the furrow 
The better is his will. 
The spirit of his “conquering 
bears” 
Is surely with him still. 


for- 


Blue clad and sturdy soldiers, 
They seem to ride at ease, 
Taking their straight route across 
Those level western seas. 
Seas where for many centuries 
(The length of time we guess) 
The buffalo and wild horse 
Made their fruitful quest. 


It is no bloody carnage, 
This battle with the sod. 
For food for hungry millions 
Springs up where man has trod. 
So every spring an army 
Goes forward clad in blue— 
And every spirit does its best, 
The struggle to renew. 


Oh me, how we would miss them, 
Those hardy ones who toil. 
Then in the cheerful harvest 
30 out to reap the spoil. 
And so from every housetop 
Let this kanner be unfurled. 
Hurrah for our loyal boys in blue, 
Who feed the hungry world! 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ECHOES FROM CHRISTMAS. 


“Idyll.” 

Whenever [ pull the wrapper from 
the “good old RURAL WORLD” and 
scan its familiar pages, I want to 
eatch up my pencil and “say things” 
-~kind, loving, cheerful things, in re- 
membranca of the old days, and the 
old friends, a few only of whom ap- 


pear at long intervals on the Home 
pages. And this Christmas day, as I 
lecok over the lovely cards, and read 


me from the 
the feeling is 
, ip 
the heart of the great metropolis, I 
sit at my big window overlooking the 
tide of traffic, and watch the first 
wintry fall of the snow, with many 
memories of other days to keep me 
company. Over the slushy streets, 
the big U. S. Mail wagons and trucks, 
along with the big express wagons all 
labeled “Christmas Package Delivery,” 
and every one of them loaded, rush 
onward with their “glad tidings,” or 
joy-bringers, and I am glad for the 
hands and hearts into which their 
loadings are poured. The postman 
has been his rounds, leaving the first- 
class mail—letters, postals, sealed 
packages, and everywhere is a sense 
of “good will” and good cheer. Into 

and “a teed Beau- 

ra 
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the kindly letters sent 
homes of its readers, 














The Popular, Magical, 


! 
my own one-room home has come 
many loving remembrances—postals, 


picture cards, small packages and the 
like, with a small sprinkling of “par- 
cel post” bringings. And I am glad 
that I am remembered. 


But there are many homes that will 
passed by; pitiful as it is, in 
homes are little children— 
needy, longing little ones, who will 
look in vain for anything but the 
most meagre gifts; who may, perhaps, 
lack even the slightest. Many homes 
in which the parents are forced to the 
scantest fare because of no work, or 
sickness, or other- causes for which 
they are not responsible. And while 
my heart aches for the babies, it aches 
more for the parents—especiaily the 
mothers, for I know what it costs 
them to see the little wistful eyes. 
the slimpy stockings, while the lit- 
tle groping hands are empty, too. 


be 
those 


The ache will hang to the mother’s 
heart long after the children have 
forgotten their want in the new hope 
that the days will bring to them. The 
babies are easily comforted. 


And there are other empty things 
that appeal to our sympathy: Empty 
arms, empty homes, empty chairs in 
the household; dear, sweet faces, hid- 
den now under the first snows of 
winter, and many hearts will say, 
“This is the first Christmas we have 
been alone.” Or, “Last Christmas we 
had them with us.” The new grave 





of the household lies close to the 
heart. Even in our joy, we must 
mourn. 

Yet, after all, it is such a little 


while, and it is but the common lot. 
In all our joy or sorrow, we stand in 
line with the whole world of human- 
ity. Just a few days we fare along 
the highway of life, side by side, sing- 
ing or sorrowing; and then, the call 
comes, and we pass on to the high- 
er school. Shall we find them again? 
I do not know. 


Since last I was with you I have 
been tossing about, stopping briefly. 
here and there, and my feet have 
journeyed even downtotheshores of 
the Gulf that lies cradled in the arms 
of southern states. Down into the 
region where the Marciel Neil rose 
riots in bloom on outdoor trellises, 
and where the palms grow as way- 
side weeds along the streets of the 
town; where the crepe myrtle and the 
jasmins giow in gardens, and where 
the world is full of bloom all the year 
long. 

But, somehow, dear, dirty old St. 
Louis seems like home, and we can 
grow all these things in our windows 
away from the year-long pest of flies 
and mosquitoes, and other disagree- 
able things. So, I am again domiciled 
on one of the busy streets of the big 
city, and have a comfortable assur- 
ance that I am “stationary” in the 
domicile. I am growing old in years, 
but the Lord is good to me, and I 
still keep my footing among the crowd 
of workers. I am alone, yet never 
lonely, for life holds so many inter 
ests for me that I have no time to 
brood, or compare my lot with others. 
I look always for a word from the 
old friends. Where are they? : 





A useful and inexpensive wedding 
gift for a girl who expects to keep 
house is a recipe card index which 
comes specially for the purpose in a 
leather-covered or plainer box. The 
index system is more convenient than 
a boog if one cares to keep the fa- 


| WE’LL KEEP THE FARM. 


| Well, Jane, I we'll keep the 
place, 
| We've lived here you and I 
| Upon this little farm so long, 
| Let’s stay here till we die. 
| You and I thought I’d sell it once, 
| To Jones, or Deacon Brown 
And take the money we had saved, 
And buy a house in, town, 
But when the buds begin to swell 
And grass begins to grow, 
Somehow it doesn’t seem to me 
I ought to let it go. 
I love the crimson clover, 
And the fields of waving corn; 
The quiet, balmy evening, 
And the fragrant dewey morn; 
The pink and snowy blossoms 
Hanging on the apple-trees, 
The chirping of the crickets 
And the Raeaanins of the bees. 
I love the summer’s honey breath, 
The blushing buds of May; 
The teeming autumn, rich with fruit; 
The scent of new-mown hay; 
The noisy babble of the brook, 
And the laughter of the rill; 
The lowing herds upon the heath, 
And flocks upon the hill. 
And when I think of leaving 
It fills me with alarm; 

So, after all, I guess it’s best 
To keep the little farm. 
-J. Elmer French in Missouri Farmer. 


guess 





all 





NATURE STUDIES IV. 


Cc. D. 
was once heavily tim- 
little original forest 
125 acres of oak 
forest in the 





By 
country 
bered although 
remains, a tract of 
being the last large 
county. 

It may interest some of our readers 
to know just how large some varie- 
ties of timber trees grow, and while 
the size of our trees has been greatly 
exceeded by those of other sections, 
we once had some large specimens of 
several kinds. 

I remember one buckeye tree fully 
five feet in diameter, and many trees 
of this kind more than four feet, 
while I have one standing that is 
three feet in diameter and will cut 
a fifty-foot log. 

Sycamores grow very large, up to 
seventeen feet in some instances, but 
the largest one I ever saw measured 
thirteen feet three feet from the 
ground, and I know of one ten feet 
in diameter which is still standing. 

The “Taylorsville poplar,” which 
grew thirty miles north of here was 
sixteen feet in diameter, over the 
bark, four feet from the ground, the 
largest tree of this kind near us be- 
ing about eight feet. 

It is said that the Taylorsville tree 
was the largest of its kind ever known. 
the butt twelve feet being hollow, but 
still enough sound wood in it to make 
a four horse load. The tree was cut 
some year ago, and I saw it, in logs 
when it was hauled to Ripley and 
floated to Cincinnati, as no mills in 
the county were able to handle it. 


I recall one five foot beech tree, 
two others almost as large, and with 
much taller bodies, but the largest 
beeches I ever saw were in the 
swamps of northern Mississippi, trees 
six feet in diameter and eighty feet 
to the first limbs. The most beautt- 
ful trees I ever saw. I have one 
standing beech three feet three inches 
in diameter, but it is dying and must 
soon be cut. One gray ash near here 
six feet in diameter, and specimens 
of a foot less were common, with 
many elms and honey locusts up to 
six feet, most of these monsters blow- 
ing down in the great storm of May 
19, 1860, the trunks lying in the woods 
for years. 

Wild cherry trees were up to four 
feet in diameter, hard maple, hick- 
ory, blue ash, black gum and white 


Lyon. 
Our 





RECIPES 


To Tempt the Tongue 
and Please the Palate 











A Good Way to Cook Old Potatoes. 

Peel and boil potatoes in clear wa- 
ter with a little salt. Take them out 
without breaking, dip in beaten egg, 
then into bread crumbs and fry in 
hot lard. Serve hot. 


Baked Eggs. 

Butter an earthen dish, 

it the eggs as for poaching, season 

with salt and pepper. Bake in a 

moderate oven until the whites are 

solid. Serve in the dish in which 
they are baked. 


break into 


Diamonds. 

When baking bread take a lump 
of raised dough, roll out as for bis- 
cuit, cover with sugar, fold over and 
roll again. Cut into diamond shape, 
drop into hot lard and fry like dough- 
nuts. When a light brown remove, 
letting the grease drain off. Sprin- 
kle with sugar and serve. 





Baked Catfish. 

Wash the fish theroughly with salt 
water, place in a pan, salt and pepper, 
then dredge flour over the fish. Dot 
the fiesh, outside and insjde, with 
flecks of butter. Bake in a moderate 
over. Remove the fish to a warm 
platter and season the gravy with a 
tablespoon of tomato catsup or any 
good sauce. Pour over the fish ans 
serve. 

Cottage Pudding. 

One-fourth cup butter, one-half cup 


sugar, one egg, well beaten. One cup 
milk, two cups flour, two and one-half 
teaspoons of baking powder one-half 


teaspoon salt. Cream the butter and 
sugar, add the egg. Sift together the 
flour, baking powder and salt and add 
alternately with the milk to the first 
mixture. Bake in a moderate oven; 
serve with vanilla sauce. 

Vanilla sauce: One cup water, one- 
half cup sugar, two tablespoons corn- 
starch, two tablespoons butter, one 
teaspoon vanilla. Mix the sugar and 
cornstarch. Add the water and boil 
five minutes. Remove from the fire 
and add the butter and vanilla. 





A Good Utility Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sug- 
ar, one of sweet milk, three of flour, 
one-half cup of corn starch, four eggs, 
two teaspoons of baking powder, two 
of lemon extract. Cream, butter and 
sugar together, add the yolks of eggs, 
then the beaten whites, the milk and 
last the flour, into which the baking 
powder has been sifted, when thor- 
cughly beaten add the extract. This 
makes a layer cake that lends itself 
to any filling; an excellent little tea 
cake baked in gem pans, with or witn- 
out icing; or a good loaf cake. Di- 
vide thé beaten cake and to one-half 
of it add three tablespoons of grated 
chocolate. Grease a large cake mold 
and drop the light and dark, alternate- 
ly. This makes an excellent marble 
cake. 








nut of eight feet in diameter, stand- 
ing twenty years ago. I have heard of 
white oaks eight feet in diameter in 
the swamps of the north part of the 
county, but the largest I ever saw 
were two trees which sold for $185 for 
the two ten years ago, one being full 
six feet and the other an inch less in 
diameter. 

Black locust here grows to three 
feet and more in diameter, buckberry 
and coffee nut, also get that large. ° 
This may not interest all of our 
readers, but in another generation the 
young people will only know, from 
records such’ as this, just how large 
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For the 


Blood 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA pos- 
sesses the extracted values of the 
best vegetable remedies pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. 
That its formula has proved won- 
derfully potent is proved by its 
record of great success. For your 
blood medicine get HOOD’S. 








GOOD ADVICE. 
By Faith. 

1 believe a kind act or good advice 
will be remembered and rewarded; if 
not in this life, it will be in eternity. 
Last spring I gave flower bulbs to 187 
children, who came to me and re- 
peated the little prayer published. 
The bulbs would cost over twenty-five 
dollars, but it made me_ feel as 
though I had done a good act to 
the children. To me it seems that 
parents neglect their children’s 
eternal welfare. Few parents stop ta 
think of the responsibility they owe 
to the dear ones. The way the twig 
is bent, the tree is inclined to grow. 
When I was about 12 years old, a 
German preacher taught me a little 
German prayer, which I have never 
forgotten, When the world seems 
cloudy to me, I say this little prayer, 
and it brings sunshine; it makes me 
feel good for men to shake my hand 
and thank me for such and such good 
advice, or for lectures I gave them 
years ago when they were boys. Some 
say it was of more benefit than all 
the sermons they ever heard. 


Jacob 


I will donate one dollar to give to 
any man or woman who will go every 
Sunday and solicit boys and girls to 
go to Sunday school, who are found 
on the streets. Sorry, some say, we 
can’t dress good enough to go to 
church. Don’t let pride, style and 
new fashions drive you from the 
house of worship. Also every home 
especially where children are, should 
be made a house of worship. I love 
to do good. That is why I write for 
sO Many papers and thus reach more 
than the preacher can in the pulpit. 





AMERICAN CAMPHOR TREES. 





Putnam county, Florida, which is 
traversed by the Georgia Southern & 
Florida railroad, has a camphor 
plantation, which is the only one in 
the Unted States. It is owned by the 
Satsuma Company and at present the 
plantation covers 1,600 acres, while 
several more are to be planted soon. 
The larger trees are already matured 
sufficiently to be available for cam- 
phor. The company has its own 
distilling plant on the farm and re- 
cently made its first shipment of 
crude camphor gum, which is to be 
used in the manufacture of celluloid 
and powder. Later it planned to use 
the camphor in the manifacture of 
medicine of various kinds. 

These pioneers in this industry 
which has been confined almost ex- 
clusively to Japan in the past have 
spent Thousands of dollars in the en- 
terprise. Land suitable for the 
planting of camphor trees can be ob- 
tained here at attractive prices. Since 
Northern capitalists have set the 
pace in this industry other camphor 
plantations may follow as the climatic 
conditions are soil are suitable for the 
thrift of the trees—Southern Field. 





A good way to keep cheese moist 
and to prevent it from molding is to 
wrap it in a wet cioth in vinegar and 
cover this with a dry cloth, 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE BABY. 





By Cynthia Carr Mitchell. 
Sweet little darling, all pink 
white, 
Nestling in Mother’s arms; 
But closer still in each loving heart, 
With all of your sweet baby charms. 


and 


Dear dimpled darling, how welcome 


you are, 

And how precious to us you have 
grown; 

A beautiful bud that angel hands 
dropped 


Into our cottage home. 


Baby our jewel and dear little pet, 
As time goeth quietly on, 
May you pass from the bud to the 
blossom so sweet, 
When the days of life’s childhood 
are gone. 


And when with the great busy throng 
you drift, 
your path 
strewn, 
And the same love that sheltered your 
childhood days, 
Twine round you 
noon. 


May with flowers be 


at life’s happy 





OUR CHILDREN. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: How are 
we to keep our children at home is 
one of the most paramount topics of 
the day—especially among the farm- 
ers—and important as it is, and much 
discussed as it has been, no success: 
ful solution of the problem has been 
offered. It would seem, however, that 
the fault is largely with the parents. 

Some fathers or mothers—yes, many 
of them, seem to think, and all their 
actions bear out the thought, that 
when they have provided food, rai- 
ment, shelter, schooling and medicine, 
they have fulfilled their mission as 
parents. But it would be a selfish and 
savage parent who did not provide 
these necessities for the offspring 
they have brought into the world. The 
farmers and the stockman furnishes 
the same comforts in abundance for 
his beast. Indeed, some men seem to 
think more of the occupants of the 
barnyard than those of his fireside. 

A very wealthy farmer was once 
entertaining an important guest, and 
when the visitor inquired of him the 
number of children he had, he was 
obliged to stop and name them to 
count them, but upon a later inquiry 
as to the number of hogs he owned, 
he replied instantly the correct num- 
ber. 

We have known fathers, who, hav- 
ing abundantly supplied their children 
with the necessities of life, in later 
years after the children had reached 
maturity, would frequently remind 
them of having done so. As a matter 
of fact, the average child is not un- 
mindful of parental care and favor, 
or ungrateful for the same, and would 
appreciate and esteem them none the 
tess if parents did not occasionally 
mention the fact. Hence, parents, do 
not do this unless you would have 
your own loved ones think you are 
sorry for having done so, or cause 
them to regret the necessity of ac- 
cepting parental hospitality. 

It takes vastly more than clothing 
and food to make home attractive to 
our children; it requires love and 
companionship, and innocent and 
rFarmless games and recreation, an 
ample supply of clean and entertain- 
ing books and periodicals, a variety 
of music, if they are so inclined, and 
the jovial faculty of welcoming their 
associates to your fireside. If you do 
all this for them they will do it for 
themselves, and the chances are their 
selection of amusements, reading mat- 
ter and companions will not be such 
as you would approve and would be 





those that might stain their charac- 
ter forever. 

When the father is in business for 
himself, more especially if he be a 
farmer, stockman or fruit grower, the 
children should be made to feel they 
have a definite interest in the crops, 
stock or produce by giving them a 
stated share in them, and when the 
same is marketed the proceeds be 
turned over to them for their own in- 
come or bank account. This is justly 
due them, the confidence will not be 
misplaced and it will prove an untold 
and lasting benefit to them in more 
ways than one. ¢ 

Sundays and evenings are often pe- 
riods of great unrest and dissatis- 
faction to the children, and they must 
not be left alone to drift or amuse 
themselves. This oid world, even 
though a good one, is full of pitfalls 
and dangers, and it is up to the par- 
ents to direct the little feet in the 
right paths and make life’s highway 





plain and pleasant for them. Suppose 
the yard is littered and the house clut- 
tered up with tags and play tnings. 
Indeed, we must begin when they 
are little, happy, innocent children, 
to win their confidence and comrade- 
ship. Make yourselves their best 
chum and playmate; share their se- 
crets, their joys, their sorrows and 
aspirations. It may require tact and 
an effort to do this, but in later life 
you will feel more than repaid, not 
only in children who love and honor 
you, but in the further fact that your 
own youth has been kept renewed. 


High heaven holds us accountable 
for their present and future welfare 
and happiness, and we should not for- 
get it was Solomon who said: “Train 
up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it,” and with the training 
and influence as above outlined, they 
will prefer home to any other place. 

OLD HICKORY. 








PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 



































ln ordering patterns for Waist, give 
vust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, laras, small or medium. 





9807. Girl’s Dress, 

Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 2% yards of 44: 
inch material for an 8-year size. 
Price 10c. 

9679. Ladies’ Skirt. 


Cut in five sizes: 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
three yards of 44-inch material for a 


99 
“oe, 





24-inch size, Price 10c. 
9810. Dress for Misses and Small 


Women. 
Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 16-year size. Price 10c. 





9790. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size. 
Price 10c. 





9794. Boys’ Suit with Straight 
Trousers. 
Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 


inch material for an 8-year size. Price 
10¢e. 





9816. 
Cut in five sizes: 


Girls’ Dress. 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 





years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 
Price 10c. 

9793. Ladies’ House Dress. 


Cut in six sizes; 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 7 yards of 36-inch material for 
a 38-inch size. Price 10c. 





9814-9806. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 9814 cut in five sizes: 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt 9806 cut in five sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. It requires six yards of 40-inch 
material with 1%4-yard of 27-inch ma- 
teriol for the tucker for a medium 
size. This calls for TWO separate 
patterns 10c for each pattern. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

if you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 








Pattern No...........-.- SIN a csrtispintn Years 
| REE in, Waist.................. in. 
Name 

“Adaross 
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Horseman 








F. L. Pryor of Glasgow, Mo., has a 
gelding coming four, by Gentry Al- 
lerton, dam by Russell Hardin, 2.18%. 


The annual meeting of the Caro- 
lina’s Circuit of Fairs will be held at 
the Selwyn Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., 
on Tuesday, Jan. 6. 

P. H. Shirell of Moberly, Mo., has 
two fillies by Major Vidmer, 2.20% (a 
weanling and a yearling) out of Bar- 
bara Sprague, by Barbarian, son of 
Norval, and will mate the mare with 
the same horse. 





the mare with foal be 
careful about allowing the traces to 
press hard against her sides. If espe- 
cially large keep her out of the single 
buggy on account of the shafts press- 
ing against her flanks. 


In working 


Anthony Williams, Moberly, Mo., 
has the fast pacing stallion Barr AIl- 
lison, 2.10%, dam Barbara Sprague. 
He will race him the coming year. 
H. W. Gould has a gelding by Albert 
Allison that will also be raced. 


McComas & Harris of Sturgeon, 
Mo., own about 25 head of trotting- 
bred horses. The lot includes the fast 
trotting mare Merlo Me, 2.16% ona 


half-mile track, by McAdams, dam by | 


Patron, that has worked in 2.12. 


Saddle horse lovers will be sorry 
to learn of the decision of the Messrs. 
Estill & Son of Woodland Farm, Mo., 
to dispose of their great saddle horses 
and retire from the business. Great 
things were expected of this stable. 


Farmer 
to be 
Murphy's stable 


The Michigan 
Spears, 2.12%, that 
slated for Tommy 
next year, was the highest money- 
winner last season on the Michigan 
Circuit, his earnings reaching $3.000. 


trotter, 


‘s said 


James W. Sparks, of Marshall, Mo., 
who owns the stallion Peter Ashland, 
has the horse at his barn and some 
brood mares by good sires from which 
he is raising some colts. Peter Ash- 
land, 2.174%, has developed into a fine 
stallion. 


An important change in racing 
dates for 1914 is that of the big, Il 
linois State Fair at Springfield which 
is usually held the first week of Oc- 
tober, clashing with Lexington’s first 
week. Last winter the Springfield of- 
ficials applied for admission to the 
Grand Circuit, provided it be given 
Lexington’s first week; Yat it was, of 
course, refused. For next year Spring- 
field makes a radical change. It not 
only cuts away from Lexington’s 
meeting but advances two weeks, 
and its meeting, September 21 to 26, 
will be in conflict with the Grand 
Circuit at Columbus. 


John Harrison, William Guerin and 
A. M. Holmes, trainers, Marshall, Mo., 
are in winter quarters. Mr. Harrison 
has five, headed by the fast stallion 


Beazley, 2:12, brother to Branham 
Baughman, 2.044%. There are two 


young mares by Beazley, a two-year- 
old by the same sire and a mare 
owned in Chanute, Kans. Mr. Guerin 
has four, two coming three, one by 
Constenarce and the other by King 
Herod, and a filly coming three by 
Beazley. Mr. Holmes has Mightellion, 
2.13%, owned by Downing and Hen- 
nessey; Slats, 2.2444, by Gentry Aller- 
ton, a full sister to Slats coming two 
and a filly coming three by Beazley, 
owned by himself. Mightellion and 
Slats are owned by Lee Turner of 


SORE SHOULDERS ON HORSES. 


By C. D. Lyon. 

Our horse, George, has tender 
shoulders and the first two years we 
owned him we know that he worked 
in agony more than, one day in spite 
of all that we could do to care for 
his shoulders. Last spring I made up 
my mind to go to the city and have a 
collar made for him, and when I 
caled at a big harness store and 
asked for their collar expert, an old 
Englishman waited on me. 
He said that he would make me a 
collar, but first for me to go home, 
take an old but sound collar, locate 
the sore spot and on the upper side 
of the collar, opposite the sore, make 
a cross cut in the leather, like a let- 
ter X about two inches across. Then 
he said to spread the leather apart 
and with a hook made from the long 
end of a 5-cent file pull most of the 
stuffing from the collar in a spot two 
inches or more in diameter over the 
sore. 
When, this was done he told me to 
take a stick and round the end, and 
with this rounded end work the goods 
of the collar so as to leave a low 
spot in the collar right over the sore. 
It was the day of the Dayton flood 
and I made a perilous trip home, but 
|under the instructions of the collar 
| maker I have kept George’s should- 
ers as sound as a dollar though the 
hcettest season ever known, and have 
helped other to do the same. Try it. 








NEW BORN COLTS. 


A few words of advice concerning 
the care of the newly born colt may 
not be amiss. 


Cne of the most frequent troubles, 
navel ill, or as it is sometimes called, 
joint ill, is an*infection or poisoning 
of the navel. 

This is caused by filth germs, 
which are harbored in all stables, 
but can be eliminated to a large ex- 
tent by the free use of disinfectants 
and whitewash. The symptoms are 
a discharge and sometimes a_ swell- 
ing at the navel, one or more of the 
joints swell and are very painful. 
The swelling of the joints are usually 
attributed to the mare stepping on 
the colt, but that is the nature of the 
disease. It attacks the joints, they 
suppurate and break. There may be 
constipation or possibly scours, and 
great weakness. 

To prevent these troubles, the 
mare should be stabled in a roomy 
box stall, where ‘here is plenty of 
light. She should be well bedded with 
clean shavings or good clean straw See 
to it that the dust has been shaken 
out of the straw before using it. The 
stall should be freshly whitewashed 
and kept thoroughly clean. The bed- 
ding should not be allowed to be- 
come wet or soiled. 

As soon as the 
navel cord should be 
string which has been 
solution of carbolic acid (three tea- 
spoonsful to the pint of water). The 
navel should also be bathed in a sim- 
ilar solution and the bathing repeat- 
ed twice a day until it is healed. 

Now just a. word about the recep- 
tacle you have the water in. The slop 
pail will not do, neither will a milk 
pail be suitable, nor the wash dish. 
Use as clean a dish as you should 
want if it was yourself that was the 
patient. Don’t use the water out of 
the tank. or the cistern. Use water 
from the well and boil it, letting it 
cool until it is the proper tempera- 
ture. Then put it in a fruit jar that 
has been previously cleaned, and use 
for that purpose only. After bathing, 
if you have used a cloth, throw it 
away and get a new one for the next 
bathing. 

If the colt is constipated give him 


foal arrives the, 
tied with a 


soaked in a 


hard floor and the horses. When bed- 
ding 
will not stand up all the time rather 
than lie down on a hard 
Possibly a concrete floor isn’t much, 
if any, harder than a board floor. but 
in either case animals appreciate a 


cement or planking. 


creased when bedding is used in the 
stalls. 


oil, according to his size and-age. If 
he scours give him the oil just the 
same only a smaller dose. Injections 
may be used frequently, warm soapy 
water or warm sweet oil, or water 
and glycerine, equal parts. If water 
is used omit the soap after the first 


time. i 
As soon as the colt can take care of 
himself, both mare and foal should 


be turned to pasture, providing the 
weather is suitable. There is noth- 
ing better for both mare and colt 
than, good grass and plenty of God's 
pure sunshine.—J. H. Crawford, V. S. 





HELPFUL HINTS. 


Worms—Give one of the following 
powders morning and evening mixed 
with damp feed: Sulphate of iron 2 


ounces, powdered worm seed 4 
ounces, arsenic 2 drams; make into 
12 powders. Follow on the seventh 


day by giving at one drench 2 ounces 
of oil of turpentire in a quart of lin- 
seed oil. 


Sores on Horses’ Legs—Apply once 


daily a little of the following mix- 
ture: Carbolic acid 1 ounce, Goul- 
ard’s extract 1 ounce, alcohol 6 
ounces, water sufficient to make 20 


ounces. Give internally a tablespoon- 
ful of Donnovan’s solution morning 
and evening in half a pint of water. 


Stands Badly—This position is oft- 
en taken by horses kept in stalls 
with too much slope from the man- 
ger backward. Have his teeth éx- 
amined and floated if necessary. As 
a tonic give one of the following pow- 
ders twice daily in damp food: Ar- 
senic 1% drams, sulphate of iron 
ounces, powdered nux vomica 
ounces, powdered gentian 4 ounces; 
make into 16 powders. 


2 
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BEDDING THE HORSES. 


In all parts of the country there 
are but few farms on which sufficient 
material cannot be found for bedding 
purposes for the horses, and other 
stock. Strawstacks are plentiful, be- 
sides on many farms there are 
threshed clover and hay stacks that 
have been managed so badly that the 
hay is now worthless for feed. Yet 
a great many horses go through the 
cold months of winter without any 
bedding in their stalls; but this can- 
not be laid to a lack of bedding ma- 
terial. The benefits of bedding the 
horses are many, especially in the 
winter months. And the cost is noth- 
ing when an abundance of material 
is going to waste if not used for this 
purpose. 

In the first place, the use of suffi- 
cient bedding in the stalls insures 
greater comfort to the horses. In 
stables with board floors cold drafts 
of air will come from below to chill 
the animals when they are lying 
down unless the cracks in the floors 
are stopped. This cannot be accom- 
plished any easier than by keeping 
bedding material in the stalls at all 
times. Cement floors have been put 
in many stables in the past few years 
to replace the board floors, and 
though there are no cracks in floors 
made of this material they are any- 
thing else but comfortable for the 
horses in cold weather unless a good 
amount of bedding is between the 


is furnished the animals, they 


icy floor. 


bed of material a bit softer Than 


The value of the manure is _ in- 


Straw and threshed clover are 


manure besides they make the ma- 
nure easier to handle. Old_ straw- 
stacks when left to rot in the fields 
have a value for fertilizing purposes, 
to be sure, but when they are run 
through the stables to make the ani- 
mals more comfortable and_ then 
hauled to the fields in the form of 
manure, their value is increased sey- 
eral times. 


Farm horses that are not to be used 
through the winter should have a 
roomy paddock in which to exercise 
every fair day. 





The mare that raises a colt nearly 
every year and that spends a great 
deal of her time in harness keeps in 
better condition, has greater vitality 
and is more vigorous than one that is 
never bred. 


A TREATISE. 


on the . 
















We offer free this book 
that tells you about many 
of the diseases afflictin, 
horses and how to treat 
them. Callfor it at your 
loca! druggist's or write us. 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE 


is a safe and reliableremedy. It will cure Ringbone, 
Splint and other bony enlargements. It is also a re- 
liable remedy for Curbs, Sprains, Bruises. Cuts and 
Lameness. It does the work safely at small expense. 
Read what James M. Thompson, Fraser Mills, B. C., writes: 
“Would you kindly send me one of your uorse books? i haves 
Veterinary book which I paid $5.00 for, but I believe I can get 
more satisfaction out of Kendall’s Treatise on the 
Horse. 1 gave the book you sent me before to an- 
other barn boss,’’ 























And Mr. Wm. Booth, of Gravette, 
Ark., writes: 
*Your book is worth $5.00 if only used 
as an sid inlocating lameness Shoulder 
lameness is the most difficult for an 
inexperienced man to locate. It 

is easy, however, with the help 
of your book.” 

Kendall's Spavin 
Cure is sold at the 

uniform price of 
$1.00 a bottie, or 
6 bottles for 85.00. 
If you cannot get 
it or our free ok 
at your local druggist, 

























KENDALL’ 
18 HORSE 
INSURANCE facet hae 

DR. B. 3. KENDALL COMPANY 
Enosburg F: 


alis, Vermont, U. S$. A. 
STOPS 


AABSORBINE LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and gets horse going sound. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells 
how. $2.00 a bottle delivered. 
Horse Book 9 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vari- 
cose Veins, Varicosities, heals Old Sores. Allays 
Pain. Will tell you more if you write. $1 and 
$2 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book 
**Bvidence’* free. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
FARRIERY 


The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyons who owns a horse should have 6 
copy of “Sh Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years ol@ and wishes te 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 
Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Me 


Forest Grove, Oregon, March 16, 1918. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ae 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You nly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject eo far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit fue to you, and again thank- 
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Glasgow. 





two or four tablespoonsful of castor 


the very best of absorbents of liquid 


ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
very truly. (Signed) C. P. MoCAN. 




















————$ —_—____, 
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VETERINARIAN 











influenza or Shipping Fever.—Influ- 
enza is a disease which is considered 
to have a relatively low mortality rate 
and therefore is not to be greatly 
feared by the general public, although 
it is known to be extremely infectious 
and contagious. 

The death rate is high enough, but 
it is not so much the loss due to dead 
animals that affects the owners as it 
is the enormous expense incidental to 
the sickness of those that recover. 
The animals are incapacitated from a 
few days to several weeks, and many 
are of little account after recovery, 
due to the results of complications. 
The cost of stabling, treatment and 
care, to say nothing of the loss of 
time, amounts to a great deal. 

Therefore, some attempt to prevent 
the spread of the contagion should be 
made by more exact sanitary precau- 
tions. As a rule one attack makes 
the animal immune from another, but 
it is just as well to be cautious, and 
when the first symptoms appear, re- 
move the affected one to good, clean 
quarters by itself, where there is no 
danger of any of the others coming in 
contact with it, and thoroughly disin- 
fect the stable. All new horses 
brought into a stable should be vac- 
cinated, especially those shipped in 
from other localities. This will in a 
great measure insure the horse from 
contracting and spreading the disease. 

Cows may get down with milk fever 
at any season of the year, no matter | 
what feed they are on, but the at- 
tacks are most common in winter and 
spring before turning on grass. One 
attack makes a cow subject to a sec- 
ond, although it may be warded off by 
a light laxative diet during the last 
two months of pregnancy. The cow 
should be dried off at least from four 
to six weeks before calving. Feed 
plenty of bran and flaxseed meal to 
keep bowels open and make her take 
plenty of outdoor exercise every day. 
Milk affects teats three or four times 
a day, massaging affected parts thor- 
oughly each time, and once a day rub 
in a mixture of % teaspoonful of cam- 
phor, % teaspoonful of Belladonna 
and 3 tablespoonfuls of lard. 

The best preventive of colic in the 
horse is care in feeding. Don’t feed 
too heavily, especially to those ani- 
mals inclined to be greedy eaters, and 
never when the horse too hot. 
Watch the bowels and keep them in 
good shape by feeding a little laxative 
ration now and then and you will have 
fewer cases of colic and other stom- 
ach troubles. 


is 


HORSE NOTES. 








A horse that is too straight in his 
pastern jars himself and gets all the| 
concus*ion of the road. 

Are you keeping a lot of horses for 
which you have no special need? Let | 
the other fellow have them at pres- 
ent prices. 

Weaning the colts too soon is 
worse than any after treatment they 
may get. Let them run with the 
mare as long as they can. 

All the growth and thrift that can 
be encouraged and maintained during 
the first year of a colt’s life insure a 
stronger and a better horse. 

Keep your horses well groomed, as 
a well kept animal not only appears 
better but keeps easier, feels better 
(like a man after a bath) than one 
neglected. 

The horse that is hard to catch in 
the pasture can be coaxed to your 
side if when you go to get him you 
take a little sugar. A few times try- 
ing and he will learn to come trotting 
up to you for the expected treat. 





NAME YOUR FARM. | 





Give the Homestead a Sentimental 
and Business Individuality. 





Wildwood, Ellen M. La Motte, 
Chambers road, near Ferguson. 

The Uplands, David R. Francis, one 
mile east of Normandy. 

Fairacres, Harriet G. Schade, Nat- 
ural Bridge Road and Oakland ave- 
nue. 

Walnut Place, Alfred T. Radforth, 
on Meramec River, near Fern Glen. 

Norrington, W. John Harris, M. D., 
Fenton and Smizer Mill roads. 

Grand View, Frank J. and Adolph 
C. Wiget, Clayton and Warson roads. 

Claytonia, Frank J. and Adolph C. 
Wiget, Clayton and Warson roads. 

Loch-Lin, Randolph Laughlin, Lack- 
land avenue. 

Blue Grass Hill, 
is, Lewis road. 

Four Acres, Dr. Burton Lee Thorpe, 
Ashby place. 


Martrom D. Lew- 





Belleview Farm,. H. J. Mincke, 
Sherman, Mo. 

Redcroft, Margaret A. Ives, Wells- 
ton Route 28. 

Sunset Farm, Harry C. Knowles, 
Centaur. 

Kinghurst, Herbert D. Condie, Fer- 
guson. 

Josephine Court, Charles A. Fach, 
Kirkwood. 

Natural Terrace, Laura V. Hogan, 
Overland Park. 

Mooreland Farm, Alexander and 
John H. Moore, Kirkwood. 

Blue Ribbon Stock Farm, Henry | 
Bopp, Ballwin. 

Oakwood, Catherine and _ Lillian | 
Horan, near Fenton. 

Atlasta Place, J. W. Thompson, | 
Wellston. 

Hill Top Farm, Frank C. Reilly, 


near Dwyer. 
River View, 

Cnesterfield. 
Highland View, Geo. Fuchs, near | 

Jefferson Barracks. 
Oak Knoll, John Barron, near Price. | 


C. E. Swingley, near | 





La Villa, Theresa F. Miner, Central. | 

Malacea, Lucella S. Worth, Kirk- 
wood. 

Homewood, John J. Rehagen, near 
Sappington. 

Fern View, Rose Lansford, Creve 
Coeur. 

Broad View, John L. Miers, Creve 
| Coeur. 

Viola Heights, John F. and Lillian | 
Sensenbrenner, Crescent. 


Morning Glory Cabin, Elizabeth A. | 


Joy, Webster Groves. 

Mount Comfort, Nannie L. Terry, 
Centaur Station. 

Woodlands, Bonaventer Schreiber, 
Bridgeton. 

The Craigs, Rowland L. Johnston, 
Valley Park. 

The Jefferson Place, Mattie B 
Lovejoy and Cynthia E. Carter, near 
Normandy. 

Paradise Pastures, John C. Wilkin- 
son, Eureka. 

Hillcrest, H. W. Kummer, Chester- 
field. 

Restmore, Anna H. Simkel, Kirk- 
wood. 

Terrace O’ The Hill, Mrs. Maggie 
B. Fitzgerald, Anglum. 

Lewis-Hurst, Mrs. comma Lewis, 


Crescent. 

Sunny Point Farm, Tesson Realty 
and Investment Co., Clayton. 

Crest Farm, Tesson Realty and In- 
vestment Co., Clayton. 

The Shelter, Julia Lee, Normandy. 


West View, John S. Gilbert, near 
Price. 

Woodcliff, Peyton T. Carr, near 
Glencoe. 

Oak Ridge, Laura W. Kehlor, near 
Normandy. 


Highland Brook, Louis Fuchs, Jef- 
ferson Barracks. 





Spring Hill Valley Place, Hubert 
Gaeser, Creve Coeur. 
Fairfax, Ernest Marshal, Rock Hill. 


|homme and Olive 


| 
He may 


Tanglewood, the Gilson Estate, near 
Prospect Hill. 

Firenze, Jackson and Minnie W. 
Johnston, University City. 

Hartsburg Place, Louis 
near Bridgeton. 

Valley View Farm, Louis De Hart. 

Riverside, George L. Frazier, Glen- 
coe. 

Shadow Lawn, W. 
Price. 

Hickory Hill Farm, John G. Stoller 
and sisters, near Des Peres. 

Homewood Place, Isabel M. 
and others, near Lyndhurst. 


De Hart, 


M. Sloan, near 


Lucas, 


St. Valhert Farm, Louis Rusz, Eu- 
reka. 

Arleor Lodge, Mattie H. Thomp- 
son, Old Orchard. 

The Triangle, Elizabeth L. Cates, 
Normandy Heights. 

Rockledge, C. L. Holman, near 
Dwyer. 

Pukwana Lodge, Wm. M. Kinsey, 


near Glencoe. 
Lindencrest, Geo. Fiske, Kirkwood. 
Linn Forest, William H. Osmer, 
McKinley and Walz roads. 
The Rosemary, Rose Mary 
Denny and Geyer roads. 
Cecilwood, Robert S. Brookrings, 
Forsythe boulevard, near Clayton. 
Crest Haven, John C. Roberts, Olive 
Street road, near University City. 
Grapevine Court, Adolph W. Muel- 


Butler, 


ler, Elmwood avenue. 

Glen Mettowee, George Warren 
Brown, Crescent. 

Shady Nook, Peter Fix, near Span- 
ish Lake. 


Bon-Olive, M. B. Greensfelder, Bon- 
Street roads. 
WORD O’ CHEER. 





By Gcose Quill. 


Give a word o’ cheer, brother, 
Give a word o’ cheer, 
Leave your cares behind, brother, 


At dawn of the New Year; 
| Let your light shine, 
It may light the day 


For some other brother stumblin’ 
On the way. 


Leave his faults behind, brother, 

Don’t nag him with them more, 
For the road is rough, brother 

And his feet are sore. 

Give a word o’ cheer, brother, 

Give a word o’ cheer, 

Give it with soul and might, 

Let him know your soul is merry 
And your heart is light. 
be tired of turmoil and din— 
outside to be invited in— 
brother, 


Awaitin,’ 
Puf your arm around him, 





It may feel strange to him, 

But he may be all right, brother. 

And ready to fall in. 

Give a word o’ cheer, brother 

It is worth the labor; 

It may save a soul, brother, 
And yourself a neighbor; 

It’ll give him new hope to press on 
And he’ll thank you, brother when 

you're dead and gone. 

The times have been out of joint 
from the point of view of weather 
conditions pretty much the world 
over of late. Winters have been 
growing colder in Arizona, in other 


places they have been growing mild- 
er, and the world has not yet forgot- 
ten the conditions which were indi- 
rectly responsible for the disaster to 
the Titanic. Now it is Algeria which, 
according to letters to the Paris press, 
is menaced with disaster from lack 
of rain. It is declared that there 
has been no rain worthy of the name 
in the French colony for nearly eight 
months. The situation is spoken of 
not in mere terms of injury to the 
crops, but in those presaging verita- 
ble calamity. 





Do you know that a small ad. w'll 
sell anything for you. Try one at 1 
cent a word. ° 


ts. PUMPwareF OR 
NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 


























Virginia Farms and Homes 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID 
BARGAINS. R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


GALL STONE 


Stomach and Liver Distress, 
No operation, oil or tab- 





Pains, 
quick Relief. 


iets. 12 year’s success. HKead the fol- 
sowing: 

In Juiy, 1912, Mrs. Somers sent us 
this letter: 


Snow Hill, N. C., July 28, 1912. 

Please send me circulars for Gall 
stone treatmeat. I have been troubled 
with them for three years. Yours truly, 
airs. H, 4. Somers. 

Nine months after using one two- 
dollar package of COLETHA she 
writes to an inquiring friend, ag fol- 
sOWS: 

Snow Hill, N. C., April 17, 1913. 

Dear Friend: I will answer your let- 
ter of inquiry and I am pleased to do 
30, 1 think COLETHA will do all théy 
claim for it. 

I know it has cured me of Gall 
stones. I suffered three years and the 
doctors did me no good. I tried three 
of them, and each one of them said I 
would have to go through an opera- 
Lion, 





Then I saw Coletha advertised, andé 
decided to try it, and I did. and I am 
| well now. I did not take but one two 
|; dollar package. I think it is the best 
| medicine in the world for Gall Stones. 
You said you would keep my letter a 
| secret. I am willing for you to publish 
it if it will be the cause of any one 
getting cured of Gall Stones, and I 
xnow Coletha will surely cure them 
without an operation. Truly yours in 
triendship, Mrs. H. T. Somers, Snow 
Hill, N. C. 

Remedy $1.00. Circulars Free. 


COLETHA CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a 
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OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 











To secure new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we Offer yOu cnoice of the following 
premiums with the RURAL WORLD 
for the regular subscription price of 
$1.00: 

RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 

Globe-Democrat - -$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 

Republic, and Farm Progress. .$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and the Crocodile 

Wrench (six handy farm tools in 

One) ... . +. +$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and the Speedy 

Stitcher (mend your own harness at 

home) 
RURAL WORLD and one Rust-Proof, 

Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor......$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Government 

Land Book (Official) 132-p.....$1.00 
RURAL. WORLD and Richard Boyl- 

ston Hail’s $2 Book on Farriery, 

that should be in the hands of all 


eee een en eee 


horse ownerS...........4. ee DP) 
RURAL WORLD and McCall’s Fashion 
Magazine, one year....... .---$1,00 


RURAL WORLD and The American 
Messenger (monthly), interdenomi- 
national religious magazine, one 
year 

RURAL WORLD and “Making Money 
on Farm Crops,” illustrated book, 
288 pages, cloth, price $1; Fruit 
Grower and Farmer, all three. .$1.00 

RURAL WORLD and Course of Les- 


sons on Real Estate...... ose -$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Farm and Home, 
ONE YORE s os. Ves isees oe ons Ghee $1.00 


RURAL WORLD and Fruit Grower 
and Guide Book. - $1.00 
RURAL WORLD and American Maga- 
zine cen cedure 
We will renew your subscription to 
the RURAL WORLD and send the 


ee ee ee 





paper one year to a friend for...$1.00 
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MACHINERY OF INDUSTRY. people. This would mean the elimina- 
tion of meat packers, nation grain 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Very few 
understand or appreciate the signifi- 
cance of those oft-repeated words, 
“Machinery of Industry.” They fail 
to grasp the fact that industry as a 
whole throughout the world is one 
vast mechanism. That its operaticns 
require all the world’s governments, 
all the armies and navies of the world, 
all the lawyers, insurance companies 
and financial systems, all the mills, 
workshops, stores, brokers, -agents, 
speculators and all the transportation 
systems. And every man, woman and 
child, either as working parts, con- 
sumers of products, or both. And 
there are fewer still who stop to rea- 
son on the overhead charges of our 
industrial machine, the brain and 
manual labor which is absolute waste 
and must be added to necessary in- 
dustry and its products. This handi- 
cap of life with which our whole sys- 
tem is loaded down we carry on our 
back as a burden and tax, simply be- 
cause we believe in the individual 
competitive system. 

The real purpose of the machine of 
industry is to supply the necessities 
of life and those things and means 
necessary to our progress and happi- 
ness. Those industries which do not 
contribute ends are waste and are re- 
ferred to as tributary industry, mean- 
ing industries that have reasons for 
existence under our competitive sys- 
tem, but no reasons for existence un- 
der a co-operative system. 

The tributaries to our agricultural 
industry are found to build for us a 
new productive machine. The beef 
trust has passed a resolution that each 
small farmer must produce at least 
two good beef steers each year to de- 
velop New England into a beef produc- 
ing country. Substitute corn for cot- 
ton in the South. The things that the 
beef trust want they will get, for they 
will enact laws that will be compel}- 
ing. They will put the improvements 
on our productive machine that will 
be perfectly satisfactory to them, no 
matter how noxious they may be to 
the farmer. The national grain deal- 
ers’ association, another tributary, are 
insisting on better methods of pro- 
duction, but not one of these tribu- 
taries ever say one word about our 
distributive machinery. This old ma- 
chine is working fine for them, be- 
cause it was built, owned and controll- 
ed by them, but. the industrious think- 
ing farmer, with the aid of our agri- 
cultural department, are building a 
new distributive machine which we 
will own, control and operate, if we 
can find enough intelligent farmers to 
run this new machine. 

We have named it the Equity Union’s 
plan of co-operation. When we think 
of a machine we have in mind a ma- 
chine for accomplishing certain re- 
sults, and a machine is not consider- 
ed perfect unless it is stripped to the 
fewest parts and reduced to most eco- 
nomical arrangement for the purpose 
in view. 

If we look upon industry in the ag- 
gregate as a single machine, we must 
in order to arrive at best results, elim- 
inate from its mechanism all these 
parts and industries that are not di- 
rectly concerned in supplying the in- 
dividual and collective wants of the 


dealers’ corporation, the produce cor- 


poration and the farmers control 
through co-operative corporation. 
There can never be any wasie in 
following economic law. We as farm- 
ers will have to admit that farming 
today is a cumbersome. go-as-you- 
please mechanism. Seven million 
farmers are raising anything they 
please without any knowledge as to 
how much of any particular product 
is being produced by others, or how 
we will sell or when we will sell or 
how much under these conditions it is 
impossible to devise any plan where- 
by supply and demand for products 
can be balanced. And the men who 


are meeting in conferences and na- 
tional conventions are saying that 


there is only one farmer out of fifty 
on an average are _ intelligent and pro- 


gressive as far as our competitive 
system will allow. Therefore these 


genueemen conclude that they must 
now take possession of production as 
well as distribution, and it will be 


done if we do not organize and dem- 
onstrate to the worid that the Amer- 


ican farmer is not the most ignor- 
ant class of people on earth. 
They say that we plant any old 


seed in any old way, without thought 
of improvement of quality, and plant 
in any soil without considering its 
adaptability to the product to be rais- 
ed, and the people are dependant on 
this unscientific, uneducated mass for 
the food they eat. Individually, farm- 
ers make little progress, and, because 
of our competitive system where there 
is no co-operation, the adoption or 
application of progressive ideas is 
slow. Under co-operation, intelligence 
and scientific knowledge will be plant- 
ed with every seed, and improve- 
ment in methods, machinery and prod- 
ucts will find instant adaption through- 
out the whole world system. 

Our government is the only co-op- 
erative part of our industrial ma- 
chine. It has heretofore stood aloof 
and let millions of individual parties 
fight and quarrel over the production 
and distribution, of products. To- 
morrow, if war should be declared bke- 
tween the United States and any for- 
eign power, millions of men would of- 
fer their lives and fortunes. Why 
should not the same spirit prevail 
when we are having our new indus- 
trial machine built. The first would 
mean war, destruction and loss of 
life. The second would mean peace, 
construction and the birth of a new 
civilization. One would destroy—the 
other would build. Why is it that 
the men who oppose co-operation do 
not write against it? Simply because 
they expose their ignorance when they 
do. They dare not do it. 

T. L. LINE. 
FARMERS SHOULD CO-OPERATE. 

Farmers will lose millions of dol- 
lars this year because of their lack 
of co-operation. There will be sev 
eral million dollars spent for grain 
and hay bought by farmers from grain 
dealers at an advance of seven to ten 
cents a bushel for corn and two to 
three dollars a ton for hay over and 
above the prices that these feels 
could be bought for if bought direct 








from the growers in other states. Of 
couse one difficulty in buying direect- 
ly now is that the seller is not or. 
ganized and there is no responsible 
party to buy from. It will take time 
to work this all out, but for the pres- 
ent we would urge the farmers of any 
neighborhood where feed must be 
bought this year to get together and 
buy their feed in car lots and buy di- 
rectly from responsible grain dealers 
in sections where there is a surplus 
this year. Co-operation in buying feed 
may lead to co-operation in various 
other ways that will save to the farm- 
ers a great deal of the high commis- 
sions that now go to someone else.— 
Missouri Farmer. 





REORGANIZATION OF COLUMBIA 
LOCAL NO. 26. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Colum- 
bia Local No. 26 of the Farmers’ Equi- 
ty Union meets Saturday, January 3, 
1914, in the Assembly Room of the 
Court House at ane p. m. for the pur- 
pose of reorganization and election of 
officers for the coming year. 

C. H. SICKAPOOSE, 
President. 

LYMAN L. NOLT, 
Secretary. 





1914 MELON CROP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Every 
Exchange of the Farmers’ Equity Un- 
ion in 1913 had a melon to divide 
among its members; some had larger 
melons than others, but all had a 
melon. 

Everything is promising for a much 
greater melon crop in 1914 than was 
produced in 1913. 

The beauty of Equity melons are, 
they are whole melons, no middle 
men’s slices taken out, the farmer 
the organized producer, getting the 
full rewards of his melon crop. 

There is not an Exchange in the 
ten states that can help but know 
that they have a better chance for a 
good Equity melon crop in 1914 than 
they had in 1913. 

There are so many more locals that 
can co-operate with one another than 
there were one year ago. Equity has 
a much greater power in organized 
patronage, when she goes to buy of 
factory, mine and mill than one year 


ago. 

Equity is in much closer relation 
with the ultimate consumer than one 
year ago. 


Equity in 1913, with only a few over 
an hundred locals, slicing enough mel- 
ons to net to members almost a mil- 
lion dollars. What will be our guess 
for 1914? 

The meat packers may donate (as 
they call it) one million to increase 
meat production, but Equity principles 
will leave for the farmers the great 
meat trust’s profits where it rightly 
belongs in position to make farmers 
and consumers fraternal co-operators. 

Let us one and all work for closer 
relation of all locals that all may get 
more advantage of national co-opera- 
tion. 

Let us begin 1914 with the realiza- 
tion that the farmers are the sole 
producers of food and clothing, and 
the Federation of Labor the sole pro- 
ducers of all other wealth, and as 
fast as the farmers plant food and 
clothing exchanges, and other  pro- 
ducers plant their Exchanges, we come 
together as producing brothers, and 
man becomes the unit instead of the 
dollar, in one great brotherhood of 
wealth producers, each one standing 
for all, and all standing for one. 

V. I. WIRT. 





Hogs turned into cow peas when the 
peas are about ripe should increase 
300 to 500 pounds per acre, and the 
land will be better later from grow- 
ing the peas. 





COMPETITION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We must 
go back to competition shouts Ex. 
President Taft in a campaign speech, 
Yes, very necessary, but hard to do, 
Burst the trusts, shouts the Western 
farmer. He says that when the aver. 
age price of wheat was 60 cents per 
bushel it took 108 bushels to buy a 
wagon, and now, while the average 
price is 70 cents, it takes 115 bushels 
to buy the same wagon, and the same 
with all things. The trusts prove with 
statistics that today they make a 
lower per cent of profit on their in. 
vested capital, and this, because la- 
bor is higher. The laboring man 
proves that his increased pay buys 
less flour today than his less pay 
did when wheat was sold for 60 cents, 
Besides, the trusts have installed la- 
bor-saving machinery that reduced the 





number of lakorers then required to = 


produce a wagon. 
the trusts spend less money for la 
bor than before. The trusts shout 
the higher price of wheat caused in- 
crease of wages everywhere, and thus 
raised the price on all raw products, 
and this, together with the installment 
of labor-saving machinery, forced us 
to invest more capital to produce that 
wagon, and this is a fact. Wheat buys 
less manufactured products, though 
the rate of profits has lowered, sim- 
ply because manufactured products 
must produce profits for a greater cap- 
ital. 

Reduce the tariff shouted the Dem- 
ocrats in the last campaign. This 
will bust the trusts. Lower the cost 
of raw material and products that go 
into the consumption of working fam- 
ilies, and this will lower wages and 
then all things will get cheaper. This 
has been done; all we have to do is 
to wait now till things get cheaper. 

Mr. Lyon has well stated what the 
lowering will amount to in an article 
in this paper, so I do not need to re- 
peat it here. I admit, freely, that if 
prices could be lowered on all things, 
the little capitalist would have a show 
to go in exploiting laborers and farm- 
ers, which they can’t do today, and 
those would create more parasites 
that would consume more of the in- 
creased products that farmers and la- 
borers are forced to produce above 
their consuming ability. This would 
stretch the time between panics that 
are caused by over-production. The 
surplus value created by laboring peo- 
ple and farmers is absorbed by a very 
few. If this few would now keep 
a great army of servants, build ex- 
pensive buildings and other foolish- 
ness which would employ many la- 
borers, and those use all their income, 
that is not needed in expanding of 
industry, more products would ke ab- 
sorbed. But they prefer to reinvest 
this surplus wealth. This causes the 
rise in price of nature’s resources; 
this in turn raises the price of raw 
products, and this higher price forces 
little would-be sinners out of busi- 
ness. This again reduces the num- 
ber of parasites, the increased prod- 
ucts forced out of farmers and la- 
borers do not find a market and the 
panics are here. If this big moneyed 
aristocracy would be wise and do as 
the foreign landed aristocrats do, fool 
away with servants and other fool- 
ishness that would employ parasites, 
their plundering of the people would 
go on unchallenged. 

Some would protest, but the great 
mass of the people (non-thinkers) 
which are satisfied as long as they 
find their daily bread, no matter how 
hard and how long they must work 
to get that daily bread, would keep 
on dragging along their chance that 
bind them in slavery without protest. 

But with the greed of possession 
that is developed, this mass of non- 
thinkers do not find their daily bread, 


- because there are not enough para- 


In other words, | 


Brive 


XUM 
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sites to consume the increased prod- 
ucts and create the panics. If this 
mass of unemployed keeps on increas- 
ing and a panic sets in, I am afraid 
the next heavy panic that will come 
will cause a bread revolution in big 
cities. If people believe that the poor 
people are only here to produce sur- 
plus value, they ought to do one of 
two things: Either create more par- 
asites, so these increased products 
are absorbed properly and thus give 
the poor a chance to earn their daily 
bread, or kill off the surplus producers 
that can find no master for whom 
they can produce surplus value or 
products. If we don’t like to do this 
latter, we must restore competition, 
bust the trust, reduce the tariff, 
create more parasites, and for heav- 
en’s sake don’t invent or install any 
more labor-saving machinery. 

ADAM SCHARICK. 
Dak. 


Kennedy, N. 


RECKLESS PLUNGING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: You 
know when a hen finds a kernel of 
corn, all the rest will run to get it. 
Just so when one farmer makes a 


good thing off of some new crop, all 
the rest will rush into a like business 
and embarrass things all around. 
Twenty years ago it was peaches, 
and so many orchards were set out 
that the price of the ripe fruit dropped 
from four dollars to seventy-five 
cents per bushel. The men got dis- 
gusted and let the trees die untended. 
Then the strawberry craze started, 
and the market was quickly glutted 
and prices tumbled. Next it was poul- 
try, and all the farmers were build- 
ing new hen houses and ordering in- 
cubators, and in two years were tired 
of it. Then they went into the potato 
business, and potatoes dropped to 20 
cents per bushel, with vast losses. 
From that they went to raspberry cul- 
ture, and now every year there are 
bushels of berries lost because pick- 
ers are not to be had, and prices for 


their labor go up, while that of the 
berries goes down. Just now they 
are all rushing into the dairy busi- 


ness, and old cows of no particular 
breed, and medium ability, go for 
$75, while better ones run to $120 and 
more each. Not pure bred, mind you, 
but just cow! 

At one time the Farmers’ All‘ance 
was the Mohammed of progress, and 
fired the country with zeal, then fol- 
lowed the Grange, and both soon flick- 
ered and winked out. The moral of 
it all this: “Don’t bite off more 
than you can chew,” and don’t rush 
into a crop because everyone else is 
making good money at it. By the 
time that your crop is ready the price 
is sure to be away down. All these 
fads may be classed under the head 
of novelties, but you stick to legiti- 
mate farming and you will find less 
expense and more profit. It is the 
expense of the crop that decides its 


value. The world wants just so much 
of corn, grain, hay, buckwheat and 
beans every year, and either well 


grown turns in a good profit, and is 
surer than fancy crops. I notice that 
all these berry sellers have to buy 
mill-feed for their stock all winter by 
wagon loads. Selah. 
CLIFFORD E. DAVIS. 

New York further increases its lead 
over other states in automobiles by 
the figures just given out by the state 
bureau, showing 133,000 owners as 
compared with 105,000 last year. It 
is noteworthy that the gain is chief- 
ly in the cheaper cars, 50,000 cars 
having 25 horse-power or less as 
against but 38,000 last year, a gain of 
12,000, while there are only 20 new 
cars with 50 horse-power or _ over. 
The commercial cars have increased 
61 per cent in New York in @ year; 
in this state 47 per cent. 


ODD ITEMS, LONG AND SHORT. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

“I told you so,” as the old woman 
said when her husband came in with 
the surprising news that “the red 
cow has eaten up the grindstone.” 

Several farm papers have taken a 
whack at the Farmers’ Congress, the 
Dry Farming’ Exposition, the Conser- 
vation Congress, and even the great 
National Corn Show, and I have been 
looking for this to happen for a long 
time. Too many “high-brows,” govern- 
ors, congressmen and exploiters, ana 
not enough plain Bills, Jacks and 
Johns at the head of these functions. 

Of course, agricultural college pres- 
idents, deans, directors, professors 
and other teachers, zealously laboring 
for the betterment of those who till 
the soil, are present at such meetings, 
but their efforts are eclipsed by those 
of the great army of politicians who 
are only interested in staying in of- 
fice, or if out, in getting in. 

The one class of meetings which 
so far have almost escaped the blight- 
ing presence of these parasites, are 
the various state meetings of asso- 
ciated agricultural centers of every 
state during the winter season, and 
within the past few years I have wit- 
nessed a few things which lead me 
to believe that they, too, are to be in 
vaded and strongly too, at an early date. 

Owing to the great storm November 
9-11, the great city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was almost entirely shut off 
from the rest of the world, and one 
more day would have seen real de- 
struction there. There is food for re- 
flection in this, for it shows the farm 
er how utterly dependent the rest of 
the world is on the supply of stuff 
he raises. A determination upon the 
part of every farmer in the United 
States to stop selling the produce of 
his farm for just five days, weld 
cause a greater panic than the failure 
of all Wall Street. 

It is a strong argument in favor 
of a country-wide organization among 
farmers, not with the idea of every 
withdrawing such produce from the 
markets for even one day, but to indi- 
cate to the rest of the world the easy, 
possibility of such a control if it were 
deemed necessary. There is too much 
“spread” between the price the farm- 
er is paid for his wheat, corn, hogs 
and steers, and that paid by the con- 
sumer for them. There is too much 
difference in the selling price of 
wheat, corn, hogs and steers between 
the Monday and Saturday of many 
market weeks. The bushel of- wheat 
sold in Nebraska for 7: 


72 cents makes 
somebody too much profit by the time 
it is baked into small loaves ayd sold 
to the people in Buffalo, N. Y., at 5 
cents a loaf. 

I have not one word of complaint 
at the prices we are getting for our 
produce, but I do kick when I see the 
price of what I sell doubled, trebled 
and even quadrupled before it gets 
into the consumer’s hands. 

The consumer has some rights, and 
the middlemen have some rights, but 
as between John Doe who grows stuff 
and Dick Roe who eats it, no men or 
set of men have have any moral right 
to put prices up two, three and four 
hundred per cent. 

There is a wonderful fool streak in 
the farmer, in that he does not or- 
ganize and get in close touch with 
the consumer, and the same _ fool 
streak is in the consumer, in that he 
does not organize and try to get in 
touch with first hands. When we 
hear of a consumers’ league it is only 
at such a time when some special 
commodity gets to famine prices, as 
eggs are at present, and when the av- 
erage farm flock of 100 hens is not 
producing four eggs per day. At such 





times the leagues decide that 50 cents 
a dozen is too much to pay for eggs, 
‘while the dozen eggs a farmer gets 








costs him 65 cents, and he sells them 
at 30 cents per dozen. Four or five 
other fellows get a whack at prices 
after the farmer sells them, each 
at a net profit, and a 4-cent egg goes 
on Dick Roe’s table. It costs 35 cents 
to ship a 30-dozen crate of eggs from 
our town to Cincinnati. This case of 
eggs cost the dealer $9, and they bring 
him $15, less the 35 cents and a few 
other charges. 


MARIONVILLE, MO., NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We are 
having very nice weather, clear sky, 
and frosty nights. Rain fell here all 
night December 5th and all day De- 
cember 6th, and the weather got pret- 
ty cold December 7th. Wheat and rye 
and all grasses are doing well. Never 
saw wheat, rye and grasses look bet- 





ter at this season of the year. All 
kind of live stock doing well. I am 
feeding 51 hogs. Never had hogs | 
do better. I have a concrete vat, put! 


one gallon of Monarch dip to 50 gal- | 


lons of water, dip my hogs to kill 
the lice and cleanse their skin. My 
hogs are on a piece of green rye. 


Keep salt and ashes by them all the 
time, feeding them 80-cent shelled 
corn. No cholera or other hog disease | 
in this section. No use having sick 
hogs while there is plenty of green 
rye, wheat and _ grasses. Feeders 
make a sad mistake when they com- 
mence feeding new corn by feeding 
too heavy at first, especially when 
their hogs are in dry, filthy lots. Have 
known heavy losses caused by feeding 
too heavy at first with green corn. 
If I have old corn I like to mix it 
in with the new. In feeding it in 
this way there is not much danger. 
Don’t like to put hogs on full feed 
sooner than 15 or 20 days. Think it 
better, more especially for the young- 
er hogs to give them mixed feeds, 
such as corn ships, bran and oats. 
About the time hogs are on full feeds 
of corn they will begin to root and 





eat dirt and gravel. A good remedy 
for this is stone or charcoal. They 
will eat of it and relish it, and it} 


will stop the rooting and eating dirt | 
and gravel. 

I have had young hogs to cough, | 
caused by sleeping in dusty beds. Ty 
remedy this by giving them about | 
one teaspoonful of coal oil to each 
pig. Mix it thoroughly with ships 
or bran. | 

Never saw live stock look so well | 
at this time of year. Hogs, sheep, 
cattle and horses are getting tat off 
the rye, wheat and grass pastures. 

This is December 18th, nice pleas- 
ant, sunshiny day. So many people 
had the blues during the recent ary 
spell. I am one that never had the 
blues on account of the dry hot weath- 
er. I was in very poor health and 
am now, but tried to be cheerful al) 
though the dry, hot season, and tried 
to keep others in good cheer. There 
are so many people who are all right 
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when everything goes all right and 
they can have everything to go their 
way, but when they can’t have their 
way, they are too proud to give up 
and pout. Too much of this in all 
walks of life. If people could have 
more faith and submit to the will of 
God and be satisfied with God’s gen- 
eralship there would be more happy 
people, more happy homes and more 
good boys and girls. Forget self, try 
to make others happy. Let us try to 
teach the young generation to shun 
those sharpers. 

We meet men every day who are 
on the lookout for some good, honest 
person, who never lies, and that 
thinks he is no better than many 
other people. 

This morning a city butcher came 
here to try to cheat me out of a very 
fat calf which will weigh about 500 
pounds. This calf has had all the corn 


it could eat the past four months, 
and is running on a rye pasture. He 
tried every way to cheat me. He 


finally said it was the kind he want- 


ed to put on his farm. I told him if 
that calf was not good enough for 
his butcher shop, it was good enough 


for me and my family to eat. I also 
told him that he was making a fortune 
off of the farmers. We expect to butch- 
er this calf for our own selves ta 
eat. This man’s breath smelled so 
strong with the odor of whiskey that 
it turned my stomach. I remarked to 
my son who was present, that the 
butcher got the money by cheating 
the farmers out of their cattle to 
pay for his farm and whiskey. 

My three youngest boys are in 
school today and my wife, daughter 
and two elder sons are at a dinner 
just one-fourth mile from our home. I 
didn’t go as I am under the weather, 
but am able to sit by the stove and 
write to the grand old RURAL 
WORLD. We are still learning. I! 
never had much experience in the 
cooking business, so I have a great 
deal to learn about it. As wife is 
away from home and no one here to 
give me away, I took the opportunity 
of cooking some of her 24 cents per 
dozen eggs. So I searched the kitch- 
en and found one white Plymouth 
Rock egg, so I thought I would cook 
two, as she wouldn’t know it, so I 
went to the hen house and got one 
Brown Leghorn egg. Had water hot 
in quart tin measure, put both eggs 
in cup at same time, went ahead with 


my writing. So about the time I 
thought my eggs were done I got a 


tablespoon and dipped the Plymouth 
Rock egg out first, broke the sheil, and 
it was comparatively raw. So I 
dipped out the Leghorn egg and broke 
the shell and it was cooked hard, so 
we are still learning. Well, I must 
stop writing and hunt another White 
Plymouth Rock egg and put in the 
same place where I got the one I eat. 
So I wont give myself away. 
E. N. HENDRIX. 

Farm Student and Information Seeker. 
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EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier--Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the 
Farmers’ Equity Union in the different States. 
Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers Equity Union 
For prices, freight rates and any desired information, write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 


? SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE. 
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